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OYAL ACADEMY, OF MUSIC. 


[nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and 

The + Family. 

President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

PROFESSORS. 

fir 8. Bennett, Sir J. Goss, Dr. Steggall, Messrs. Banister, 
Lunn, G. A. Macfarren, Sullivan, Cox, Fiori, Garcia, Gilardoni, 
Pinsuti, Regaldi Randegger, re Cusins, Dorrell, 
Evers, W. H. Holmes, . B. Jewson, Walter Macfarren, 
O'Leary, H. Thomas, Thouless, Westlake, J. Cheshire, John 
Thomas, Folkes, Hill, Sainton, Watson, Pettit, Piatti, Howell, 
Svenaden, Horton, Lazarus, Waltzig, Harper, Walter Lacy, 


Praga, &c. 

The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 19th 
of January, and will TERMINATE on SATURDAY, the 25th 
of Al 
aoiiantes for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 15th of January, at eleven o'clock, and every 
succeeding Monday and Thursday, at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 
Conductor, MR. BARNBY.—Haydn’s ‘“ CREATION” 
on THURSDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1874, at 8 o'clock. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Sims ves, and Signor Giulio 
Perkin. Organist, Dr. Stainer. Boxes, £3 38, £2 10s., and 
£1 10s. ; Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s. ; Balcony, 3s. ; Admission, 1s. 
Tickets at Novello’s, Berners-street, and 85, Poultry ; the usual 
agents ; and the Royal Albert Hall. 





N ONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, a High-class 
Musical Paper. ‘‘ There is not a line in the whole of the 
many pages that betrays the least suspicion of any purpose but 
good and advancement of art for its own sake.”—‘‘ Morning 
Post,” March 10th, 1878. January Number, t free, 24d. 
Vols. L., IL, and III, (1871, 1872, and 1873), to be had bound, 
each net, 38, 
London: AvuGayzR and Co., 86, Newgate-street. 


ERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS— 
(Composer of ‘‘ Love’s Request,” and ‘‘ Thou art so near,”’) 
HEARTS MEMORIES”. (Poetry by Tennyson.) 

R. Mitts & Sons. 
“ AUBADE,”"—LOVE’S VOICE. (Poetry by Victor Hugo.) 


C. Boosry. 
“Two 1 examples of Herr Reichardt’s well-known and 


gracefu' 
highly-appreciated style.” —‘‘ The Queen.” 








RARE AND VALUABLE WORK ON FREEMASONRY. 
Only Copyright Perfected Manual acknowledged by the Craft. 


HE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES OF CRAFT 
FREEMASONRY, as Taught in all the Master Masons’ 
Lodges of the Ancient, Free, and Accepted Masons of England, 
embracing the whole of the Craft Masonic Ceremonies. Sent 
x free on segues of 8s. 6d., payable to A. E. MASON 
P.M., 300), Bank zee, Richmond, Yks. ; or from Ex1iot 
Stock, Paternoster Row. Prospectus Free. 





AMATEUR MUSICAL SO6IETY, BRIXTON.— 
The office of Conductor of the’ s Concerts being 


Vacant, Gentlemen who may be desirous of filling the appoint- 
ment will please send in their applications on or before the 5th 
of Jan next, to the Honorary Secretary, Ma. Faepsnick 
Lucas, 848, Brixton-road, 8. W. 





R. H. C. COOPER (formerly one of the Solo 
and Principal Violins of the Philharmonic Society of 
London), intends returning to Town the middle of January, 1874. 
Mr. +o as Soloist for Violin or Viola, 
or in the ven. For.terms, &c., apply (pro 
tem.) to 14, Princes-street, 


square, 
UBERT COCKS and CO.”S NEW SONGS. 


Gop BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Brinley Richards. 
; Class ew ur 8 
GOD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. Stephen Glover, 33. : 





Class Cor Four Vi for two ps. 
LET THE HILLS RESOUND. Brinley Richards. 3s. 
THE BROOK AND THE WAVE. J. L. Molloy. 4s. 


THE RIDE (in three keys). J.L. Molloy. 4s. each. 
SET FANCIES. Ritrea Rosen. 838. 


q ti. 98. 
LONGING (in B fiat and D). Franz Abt. 38. each. 
BURY THY. SORROW (Sacred). Miss M. Lindsay. 38. 
LOST IN THE WILDERNESS (Sacred). F. Abt. 3s. 
WHAT SHALL 1 SING 10, THEE? Ciro Pinsutl. 3. 
WHAT CHANTS THE NIGHTINGALE. W. T. Wrighton 3. 
ONLY A PASSING THOUGHT. Alfred Scott Gatty. 3s. 
DEAR ENGLAND. Louis Diehl. 8s. 
COME BACK, MY DREAM. Lynette Foster. 3s. 
CLOUDLAND, Alfred Rosen. 8. 
SOFTLY AT THY WINDOW. Anne Fricker. 38. 
THE BLESSINGS OF FLOWERS. W.'T. Wrighton. 88. 


N.B.—All Sheet Music at half-price, post free, in stamps. 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISE£D. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 





Price 28. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 


Quadrille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. « Marriott. 
Waltz “LINDA” .. .. «+ oo «+ «+ Marriott. 
Lancers ‘MERRY OLD TIMES”., .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”... .. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. «- Marriott. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be. had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 





T TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
° 





BOURREE. InF major .. .. «2 oe of «+ of 8% 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. .. os « 48% 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. 1s +s +e oe oe 48 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. «» «+ « estos OF 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. + 48. 


THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceau de Salon + 48, 





NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





b ( Fparcae BELA’S 


DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka... .. «es +s 48 
(Both elegantly Llustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTYIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 48. 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





= SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 

(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘‘ THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ““WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “ WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 43.; post free, 
2s. each, 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 








London : Sole Publishers, Rosget Cocks and Co., New Bur- 


lington-street, Order of all M 


Nd 
TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
kK _ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
pera Continental | yublishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, aud Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
yg pont tens ey, Instruments on Sale or Hire.—~ 
. «@ a-s iree doo ) ‘ Bp 
308A, Oxford-street, London, W. eat Pte 





> = NOW READY., 
PBC, in Boan Case, 3s., or in Russia Leather, 
. ished under the éirection of SIR JULIU 
BENEDICT, the PROFESSORS’ POCK KT BOOK, and DAILY 
on =. my pay ya DIARY, for 1874, giving a 
or every hour in the day, from 8 " m2, 
Evening Engagements. ee mendes oy erie ire 
ar Carte & Co,, 20, Charing-croas, and of all Book- 
ers, 
S MANAGER OR TRAVELLER.—The Ad- 
_ Yertiser, who has had fifteen years’ experience of the 
Music Trade, will be open shortly to tous pony orn as 
Manager of a Music Warehouse, in London or the Country, or 
to represent a London Publisher or Pianoforte Maker. "Has 
travelled, and knows the ground thoroughly. Good addresg, 
omnes musician Ly wean and unquestionable reference, — 
- Decrorx, care of G. G. Jekyll, Esq., 624, Wands - 
South Lambeth. ee is ao 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 
Portman-square, W. 


R. W. = CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
requests that applications respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley: villas, Dulwich, ete 


NEW SONGS sy J. L. HATTON. 
A SET OF SEVEN SONGS. 
WORDS BY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 


A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE, 

“This song for soprano is exceedingly original, quaint, 
and truly charming—a song that will add to its com rs 
fame.”—‘' Queen,” December 20. ‘There is no one of these 
songs that is not marked by musicianly thoughtfulness. The 
first, in F minor, has a delicious accompaniment to a graceful 
melody.”—*‘ Morning Post,” December 11. 


LOSSOMS. “As fresh as it is beautiful—a 
true musical poem in fact, fraught with delicate imagery, 
and conspicuous for its finished workmanship.”—‘‘ Queen,” 
December 20. ‘‘'The second ‘ Blossoms,’ with its quaint and 
original accompanying figure is of a phrase that haunts the mind 
when once heard,”—‘ Morning Post,” December 11. 
I IPPLING WAVES. “Is as soothing and 
pleasing in character as the subject demands, The words 
of the whole set are good, and the songs prove that the author of 
‘To Anthea’ has still a fertile vein of sweet and vocal melody.” 
—‘ Morning Post,” December 11, 
ING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS. 
‘*No whit inferior to any one of the set ; is a charming 
song, With a melody as interesting as it is novel.”—‘‘ Morning 
Post,” December 11. 
ONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. “Mr. Hatton 
has been very successful in this song, which has a good 
swing of melody, and runs on well from the first note to the 
last ; it just suits the words, Key F, 6-8 time, with a range of 
nine notes C to D.”—“ The Orchestra,” December 12, ‘‘ Is as 
fresh, vigorous, and enlivening as its subject, There can be no 
er in foretelling an early popularity.”—‘' Telegraph,” 
December 26. 
fNHE STREAM. “A beautiful song for mezzo 
soprano or contralto, opening with an andante con molto 
movement, soft, gliding, and reminding us of the Barcarolle.”— 
‘*Tbe Hour,” December 17. 
HE VILLAGE CHURCH. “One of those 
simple, unaffected little ditties which will please all 
alike. For who does not love fresh melody, true expression, 
and chaste harmony. Compass, C below to E fourth space.”— 
“Queen,” December 6. ‘A song for all times and seasons is 
~ Old Village Charch,’ the music of which, by J. L. Hatton, 
is in his happiest style, and allied to really poetical verses by 
Beatrice Abercrombie.”—‘‘ Graphic,” November 22. 


PRICE, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
SOLD BY ALL MUSICSELLERS AT HALF-PRICE. 
LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 




















R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimontals received 
‘om Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cl and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, No V' or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale ud Retail Chemist iv the United 
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J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to hie now having a Central Branch at 
1, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Pabieations, he has on sale a good 
election of those of other Church Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 
CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 


&e » om all By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old.” &e f= Fifteen Packets, each Is, postage, 1d In 
4 Vols , cloth, eneh Ss.; postage, 44d Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols s. Ol. each ; postage, dd 

* Amongst the Cliurel stories of lat» years we have not met 


any that for simple beatty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 

hich teaching in lancuage Which the young can take in, rivals 

thi cries,’ Church Work, 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s8.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told."—Lterary Churchman. 

“A prettier story waa never written "—Guardian A 

“Charmingly told : fall of interest." —cC'hurch Review. 

‘* Aw attractive little tale."—Church Times. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale 2a. Gd. ; by Post 2s. Sd. 

“A really beautiful stery.”--Literary Churchman, 

** An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 

BARKING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and droMest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship, 1s 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 

‘The story is most interesting."—Church Times. 

‘Pretty; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANew Tale. By C. A. M. W. 

bs., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies expecially.”—Lilerary Churchman. 

* Kxceedingly interesting.” ~Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post Ss. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories "— Guardian, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeek.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s, 64., by Post 6s. 

« Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times, 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 3s. 64d., by 
Post 3a, 9d 

“Nothing but old familiar stories, But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.’’—Guardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

**A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”-—Preface, 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post ls. 74d 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
inatructive."—Church Review, 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”"—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Po®t 2s, 2d 

**& book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library ."—Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2. 6d.; by Post 28. Od. 

‘*A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good,” —Guardian, 

“Its tone is excellent, Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 65s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

**We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Chureh 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every dotail is most carefully stuclied, 80 as to 
transplat t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review. 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each 84. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.’”"—Guardian, 

“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughoat.”—Churchman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Life, By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s, Sd. 

* Admitrably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 





Hayes's Catalogue on application, 





J. T. MAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ayp 4, 
NENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION. OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOIN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





—— 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZI\ygZ 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


———— 
OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE fy 
FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD. pf... 

late FELIX WHITEHURST. 2yols. Byo. By the 


(\LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. jy 
Axo EMILIO ¢ ASTELAR. Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: , 


Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY § 
1 vol. crown 8vo, . STERRY, 





‘ Seen eee oe 
\ ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Cop. 
i RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By the 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


JOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES, By 

Hi WILLIAM MACCALL._$ ws, So 
NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 

MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. ‘I'vols Syes tis, 2 Nt BC 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 
Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 
" > = ee —— - a er 
HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel, 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 


: a ile aces ced ats Hebe EP eee 
bhp SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 
CORBET, Author of “The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 
PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols, 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 


New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 
Ea DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 
FENTON, 


TJOME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J. 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


DOBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 
(\LIVIA’'S LOVERS. A New Novel, 


8 vols. 





























TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 


Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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DREAMING. 





Iam dreaming—ever dreaming, 
Of a well-remembered face, 

Of an eye with lustre beaming, 
And a lip replete with grace. 

T am dreaming—always dreaming, 
Of a glance so pure and bright, 

That no thought of sin or evil, 
Could exist beneath its light. 


Yet, this face of which I’m dreaming, 
Was not perfect, nor divine, 
Owned no beauty, save its sweetness, 
Charmed not other eyes as mine. 
Ne’er the less its pure expression 
From my memory fadeth not, 
In the desert of my lifetime 
Still it lives, a verdant spot. 


Gentle face! the grave so greedy 
Long hath closed above thy bloom, 
And thy voice can only reach me 
Through the portals of the tomb. 
Yet I think, with fond emotion, 
Of the smiles I loved to trace, 
Dreaming still, with deep devotion, 
Of that well-remembered face. 
Nanniz Lament, 





PROVINCIAL. 





Malle. Carreno-Sauret played at the Manchester 
Gentlemen’s Concerts on Monday last. 

The C. C. C. Minstrels (Matthews Brothers), have 
for the past fortnight been drawing large audiences 
nightly to the Victoria Hall, Belfast, where they 
remain for another fortnight. 





On the 22nd ult. Mr. Barry Sullivan opened at 
the Theatre Royal, Belfast, with ‘‘ Hamlet.” There 
was a very large audience. Mr. Sullivan, who 
usually spends about a month at Belfast at this 
season, is on the present occasion accompanied by 
Miss Golier, Miss Jane Lingham, and Mr. J. F. 
Cathcart. 





A Ballad Concert was recently given at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool. The principal singers 
were the Misses Wynne and Brand, Mesdames 
Kate Wynne-Mattheson and Scarisbrick, Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley; Miss Pearson solo pianoforte, 
and Sir Julius Benedict conductor. The spacious 
hall was crowded in every part. 

The Brighton pantomime, entitled ‘ Hop o'’my 
Thumb and the Giant with the Seven Leagued Boots,” 
from the pen of Mr. Frank W. Green, has been pro- 
duced with a gorgeousness such as to render it one 
of the most lavish ventures upon which Mr. Chart 
has entered; and the Brighton Guardian devotes 
two columns and a half to an elaborate detail of its 
manifold glories. 





Mr. Perkins—for we notice on the program of the 
Manchester Gentlemen’s Concerts that the whilom 
Signor Giulio has returned to his English name— 
made his first appearance in the Concert-room in 
Manchester} on Friday last. His fine voice and 
excellent method were sufficiently prominent to 
warrant an enthusiastic reception, and we appre- 
hend that he will often be heard in that city. 
Signor Piatti was also engaged for the same concert, 
and he performed with his usual skill and taste. 





The three Manchester theatres are competing, 
regardless of expense, for the patronage of the 
public for their respective pantomimes, and certainly 
the Christmas theatrical fare of this year is in every 
tespect an improvement on previous years. We 
shall take another opportunity of alluding to them. 
Meanwhile we may notice the successful appearance 
of Miss Granville at Mr. Knowles’ theatre. She 
has & very good presence, and also a capital voice, 
evidently well trained. Though rather nervous, she 
gave promise of becoming a first class burlesque 
actress and singer, 





The annual performances of the ‘ Messiah” at 
Manchester, under Mr. Charles Hallé’s direction, 
were stupendous successes. On both evenings the 
great Free Trade Hall was crowded literally from 
floor to ceiling, and the performance was equally 
successful in a musical sense. The choruses were 
cavitally sung, and the principals (if we except 
Mdme. Otte Alvsleben, who was hardly up to the 
mark) could not have been improved on, Two 
other performances of Handel’s immortal work were 
given in the same Hall during the week, directed by 
Mr. De Jong, but they were far from successful— 
neither in the manner of performance nor in the 
attendances, which on the Saturday especially were 
particularly limited. 





The second of the ** Monday” Popular Concerts 
at the Philharmonie Hall, Liverpool, had the fol- 
lowing for a program. Quartet in A major, Op.’41, 
Schumann, M.M. Straus, L. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti; Air, ‘‘L’ombrosa notte vien,”’ Hummel, 
Malle. Nita Gaetano; Sonata, “The Maid of 
Orleans,” Sterndale Bennett, Dr. Hans von Biilow; 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 18, Rubinstein, Dr. Hans 
von Biilow, and Signor Piatti; Song, Schumann, 
Malle. Nita Gactano; Trio, in D major, Op. 70, 
Beethoven, Dr. Hans von Biilow, Herr Straus, and 
Signor Piatti. Dr. von Bilow met with a cordial 
reception, and quite justified the expectations of the 
large audience. Mdlle. Gaetano is improving, she 
sang Hummel’s song very nicely and was encored. 
Mr. Zerbini was the accompanist. 

The very attractive pantomime of ‘King Turco 
the Terrible,” at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, has 
the advantage of being well supported by an ex- 
cellent company, and of being admirably put on the 
stage. Miss Annie Sinclair, Princess Violet, has 
some good songs, to which she does every justice. 
Miss Madge Stavart, Prince Amabel, and his two 
friends Count Spoonio and Count Mufio, (Miss 
Lizzie Robson and Miss Blumenthal) are very 
effective in their several parts, also M. Loredan as 
Oberon, but the weight of the performance falls on 
Mr. E. W. Royce (King Turco) who is well calculated 
to sustain it, he has some capital songs and dances, 
a topical duet with Mr. T. Percy earning repeated 
encores. In the Harlequinade, Mr. L. Cole, Mr. 
Brien and Mr. W. Lewis appear with Mdlle. Leonie, 
who is a graceful danseuse, as Columbine. 





They had a lively time of it at the Worcester 
Theatre Royal on Boxing Night. A self-announced 
* London Opera Company” had advertised itself in 
staring placards as including Mr. Henry Haigh and 
Mdme. Haigh-Dyer, though these artists appear to 
have seceded from the concern on the 20th December. 
The house was literally crammed to suffocation, and 
many were unable to gain 


pianist to accompany an opera bouffe, for the work 
was ‘La Fille de Madame Angot. Of course the per- 
formance was a miserable hash. 


absence. 
concluded the entertainment. 


as Miss Annie Sinclair, M. Loredan, Miss Havart 





ordinary business of a pantomime. Mr. Harris, 0 








—~ 


the Theatre Royal, has selected the fairy tale of 
** Valentine and Orson” as the subject of his panto- 
mime, which is lavishly mounted. Scenery, dresses, 
and all other appointments are magnificent. Both 
houses were densely crowded. 





An alarming explosion of gas took place no 
Christmas Eve in the Liverpool Amphitheatre, 
while the audience were assembled witnessing the 
just produced pantomime. With a detonation as of 
a cannon, clouds of white dust like smoke filled the 
theatre, everybody rose in alarm, the whole dramatic 
company rushed upon the stage, most of them 
screaming, especially the frightened children, and 
several of the agile corps de ballet leapt into the pit 
for escape from the unknown terrors behind them. 
There was of course a general stampede of the 
audience, which Mr, Leslie, the manager, by his 
energetic remonstrances and assurances at last 
succeeded in arresting. With more words of pacify- 
ing the people were then induced to return and 
settle down in their seats. But little harm was 
done. It seems the limelight bags, ono containing 
oxygen, and the other hydrogen, had burst with great 
force, blowing three men clean over and stunning 
them, scattering loose boards down upon the heads 
of actors below, blowing away clouds of accumulated 
dust from the flies, and setting fire to some seonic 
paraphernalia lying against the wall. The men 
aforesaid, secmg the scenery blazing, seized wator- 
buckets, fortunately lying at hand, and bravely 
dashed at the fire, extinguishing it before any 
damage worth mention had been done. The panto- 
mime was resumed and completed according to 
program. 





The seventh annual Liverpool Eisteddvod, pro- 
moted by the Welsh inhabitants of Liverpool and 
Birkenhead, was held at the Liverpool Amphitheatre 
on Christmas Day. Mr. Brinley Richards occupied 
the chair, and, in the course of an address, observed 
that an cisteddvod which was not national was an 
absurdity, and had no right to exist. The eisteddvod 
exercised an influence for good, and that influence 
was ‘on the side of the angels.” He made parti- 
cular reference to the harp as the national instrument 
of Wales, and referred to the success which had 
attended the choirs from Wales at London in past 
years. The Cymmrodorion Society, under whose 
auspices the eisteddvod was being held, was origin- 
ally founded in the reign of Georgo II., under the 
patronage of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and among 
the members (in 1820) were the Marquis of Bute, 
the Marquis of Anglesea, Earl Powis, Lord Kenyon, 
and the Bishops of St. David and St. Asaph. The 
honorary secretary of the present society is Mr. 
Roland Phillips, of the South Wales circuit. The 
object of the Cymmrodorion Society is to encourage 


admittance. The| the study of literature, science, and art; to promote 
orchestral arrangements consisted of only a pianist—a | the publication of ancient manuscripts, and other 


works relating to Wales. ‘In former days,” said 
Mr. Richards ‘it was the means of reviving the 


It was received | eisteddyod, and I hope in the present day, it will 
with every indication of disappointment, and long prove a source of strength to it by raising the 
before its conclusion a large portion of the audience | standard of works sent in to the eisteddvod. The 
withdrew from the boxes and pit in absolute disgust. | best way to do this is to offer prizes of sufficient 
Tenor and basso solos were conspicuous by their importance to induce men of ability to compete, and 
A shower of orange-peel from the gallery | jf the result be the production of really good works, 


the society will publish them.” In concluding his 
remarks, Mr. Brinley Richards hoped the revival of 


St. Stephen's Day was observed in Dublin as a/ the Cymmrodorion Society would be the means of 
general holiday. There is no lack of amusements, | getting rid of mayy absurd prejudices regarding 
and, judging from the patronage they have already | Wales and its literature. 
received, their caterers are likely to be well remuner- | was very successful. 
ated for their outlay. Each of the theatres presents | and prizes bestowed, accompanied by harp-playing 
a pantomime of exceptional splendour. The Gaiety |and penillion singing, and songs by Miss Edith 
—the proprietors of which haye gone to great| Wynne and other artists. 
expense in enlarging their stage and erecting the | program, the President remarked that it must bea 
machinery necessary for the various transformation | strong attraction that would draw a man from his 
and other magic sleights in which pantomime | family on Christmas Day, and his coming there on 
abounds—was first in the field, having produced | the present occasion was due to his desire to preserve 
on Christmas-eve, “King Turco the Terrible,” and | and further the observance of their national customs. 


Bardic recitations were given 


At the conclusion of the 


, )In the evening a concert was held at the Amphi- 


Mr. Royce, and other favourite vocalists are engaged | theatre, when that place of amusement was crowded, 
in it, and the songs are remarkably well written, the | The program was an excellent one, heartily appre- 
opening part is rather an opera-bouffe than the] ciated by the audience, who applauded the various 


f | performers. 








The meeting altogether, 
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The new theatrical productions this Christmas, 
apart from the pantomimes, have been few. 


ball taking place in the house. 
generally is entitled to praise. 


The scenery 


The Lyceum piece is a slight comedietta trans- 


A | lated from the French play ‘‘ Un mari dans du 


revival of the old melodrama of ‘ Raymond and | coton,” and here entitled ‘A Husband in Clover,” 
Agnes” at the Haymarket, a dramatic version of | The notion of the young husband who wearies too 


Charles Dickens's ‘ Battle of Life’ by the present 
Mr. Dickens at the Gaiety, anda little translation 
from the French at the Lyceum, make up the sum. 
At the Opéra Comique a transference has taken 
place of the opera bouffe ‘La Fille de Madame 
Angot” from the stage of the Gaiety. The cast is 
similar except that Miss Laverne plays Clairette 
with all her accustomed spirit and ability, in the 
room of the former impersonator, Miss Sinclair. 
The Mdlle. Lange is still in Miss Soldene’s capable 
hands; and the charm of the music retains all its 
former freshness. 

“* Raymond and Agnes” at the Haymarket is the 
gloomy legacy of a past age when stage villains 
** dissembled,’’ when maidens demanded to be “ un- 
handed,” when broadsword combats might be enjoyed 
in every woodland glade, and ghosts were as plenty 
as blackberries. In those fine old sanguinary days 
of the drama—the ‘ palmy” days, be it religiously 
held—a play was produced at the Haymarket on the 
basis of Lewis’s popular novel the ‘* Monk ;”’ which 
play was called ‘* The Travellers Benighted ; or, the 
Forest of Trozenwold.” The public however were 
familiar with the plot of the piece which had served 
as a ballet pantomime at Covent Garden fifteen years 
before, namely in 1796, and the name of which was 
then ‘ Raymond and Agnes.” Tn course of time this 
name also attached itself to the spoken play. From 
that period to the present ‘* Raymond and Agnes” 
has been rarely performed in London; but it was 
acted at one time at the Lyceum with Mr. Webster 
and Miss Love, and also at the St. James’s, twelve 
years ago. Mr. 'T. P. Cooke and Mr. O. Smith have 
likewise adorned it in their time ; and M. Gounod has 
employed the story for libretto purpose in his opera 
** La Nonne Sanglante.” But however and whenever 
played, “* Raymond and Agnes” is a wild turgid melo- 
drama, without any real interest, being full of the 
effects which have served as food for burlesque any 
time these twenty years. Abductions and murders in 
a forest, injured innocence in the grasp of the 
betrayer, robbers who detain entreating virtue, and 
flourish gory daggers, and a phantom that turns up 
promiscuously ; have little hold upon the imagina- 
tion of modern audiences. The old Haymarket 
favourites were greeted with the same sort of jocose 
appreciation with which a drawing-room party 
might cheer a steady going old relation who was 
acting in a charade. Thus Mr. Rogers is a 
ferocious villain, Mrs. Chippendale a duenna, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam a victim, Mr. Gordon a robber, Mr. 
Everett a comic but faithful retainer of the fond 
old stamp, and Miss Henri a bleeding phantom. 
The hero Raymond is played by Mr. Teesdale in 
gallant fashion; and Miss Massey made a slender 
and graceful Agnes. The scenery was capital, the 
action shifted about—now to Spain, now to 
Germany. Previous to ‘‘ Raymond and Agnes” the 
old famous “ Overland Route” is played with Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Chippendale 
and others in the cast. 

The “ Battle of Life” at the Gaiety Theatre, a 
dramatic adaptation of Dickens’s Christmas story, is 
perhaps as well done as is possible with the works 
of Dickens generally; but the force and charm of 
the writer suffer considerably in these transpositions 
to the stage. The “ Battle of Léfe”’ does not make 
a good play; it is heavy and preachy; its pathos 
wants reality, and its comedy is slight. Where 
Mr. Toole gets a chance he is very funny in the 
part of Ben Britain; and Miss Farren makes all 
she can out of Clemency Newcombe. These two, 
left together, delight the audience vastly more 
than all the frothy sentiment of the serious folks 
in the piece. Mr. Lionel Brough is also extremely 
good as Snitchey, of the firm of Snitchey and 
Craggs. Dr. Jeddler is played by Mr. Maclean, 
Marion by Miss Carlyle, and the other parts by 
Messrs. Charles Neville, E. Butler and Harcourt. 
There is a double scene of the interior and exterior 
of an old mansion with snow lying outside and a 











soon of matrimonial sweets, and have to be reformed 
with a sharp practical lesson, is quite familar in 
little plays of the class. We have had one or two of 
the same sort played at the Haymarket for the 
behoof of Mr. and Mrs. Kendall. Here the pair are 
Mr. Clayton, as the satiated Benedict, spoiled by 
too much coddling, and Miss Virginia Francis who 
cures him by assuming half a dozen contrary 
hitmours which he has previously affected to admire. 
The little piece is successful, the dialogue being 
smart and egreeable. 





THE PANTOMIMES. 





For the last two or three years there has been a 
perceptible falling off, so faras the West End is 
concerned, in the managerial faith in pantomimes. 
Time was, and that only six years ago, when nearly 
every western theatre hadits Christmas piece. The 
two national theatres as a matter of course, and the 
Princess's, Adelphi, and Lyceum, put on,thé old- 
fashioned masked pantomimes and harlequinade; and 
theatres like the Haymarket, St. James’s, the Strand, 
and the Olympic, celebrated the season with a new 
extravaganza or burlesque. This year however only 
three of the first five condescend to the humour 
of yuletide, and Christmas extravaganza _ is 
conspicuous by its absence. And this numerical 
falling off is accompanied by its inherent decay. Of 
the pantomimes produced each is intrinsically 
weaker than the average spectacle of six years ago 
used to be. In construction, in jocosity and in 
spectacular effect, a diminution of the old effective- 
ness is apparent. Are we at the beginning of the 
decline of pantomimes? Are West End audiences 
growing out of their old tastes, and are managers 
beginning to be paralysed by the growing apathy ? 
Somethiug of distrust (for we will not set it down to 
indifference) appears to have hampered the efforts of 
author or manager at each of the major theatres 
where pantomime has this year put in an appearance. 
At all events, be the cause what it may, the panto- 
mimes are poor ; and to enjoy a stirring lively one of 
the olden sort, the theatregoer should flee delusive 
allurements about Bow-street and Oxford-street and 
betake himself to the Crystal Palace. For it is thére 
only that the old spirit of wonder and jollity abides. 

The pantomime at Drury Lane, which is called 
“ Jack in the Box; or; Harlequin Little Tom Tucker 
and the Three Wise.Men of Gotham,” is one of those 
incomprehensible combinations which no child ever 
understands, The wise men of Gotham have nothing 
whatever to do with Jack in the Box, and Jack’s 
raison d’étre is simply to jump up traps, perform 
summersaults, and play such tricks and make such 
grimaces as he afterwards repeats when arrayed as a 
clown in the harlequinade. Little Tom Tucker, 
whose career in the nursery legends is confined to 
singing for his supper and speculating on matrimony, 
is here made an extravaganza prince who wanders 
through the land in disguise, and falls in love with 
a princess who is said in the plot to be conceited, 
but does not show it on the stage, and is said in the 
plot to be stupid, and—but a lady is exempt from 
rough criticism. This princess and her tyrannous 
father and his whole court are turned, for undefined 
reasons, into small legendary heroes and heroines— 
Bo Peep, Jack Horner, Simple Simon, and so forth. 
Nothing comes of the transmutation so far as the 
majority of the characters are concerned; but the 
princess and her lover, as Bo Peep and Tommy 
Tucker, sing a duet and perform a dance, and 
make love in each other's embrace; whereupon 
they are reconverted to their original size 
and station, and the final tableau is hnrried on. 
Any story more purposeless, even for a panto- 
mime opening, cannot be imagined. It is a 
mere succession of scenes, each without logical 
reference to the other. Pictorially, the pantomime 
is fairly mounted. There is little or no fun in it, 
but some of the scenes are effective—that of a 


fairies’ fancy fair particularly so. A number of 
mushrooms overgrowing a marsh shoot up into 
enormous fungoids, and fly away to the heavens, 
leaving in their place glittering bowers and payj. 
lions, where the fairies exhibit strange ware. They 
the marsh itself changes to an extensive flora) 
palace with an avenue apparently stretching for 
half a mile. The transformation scene ig also a 
glow and glitter of colour: showing a huge corp. 
field with enormous grain standing, and the indis. 
pensable young ladies suspended high in the gir. 
The acting is mainly sustained in the opening part 
by Miss Harriet Coveney, who plays Tom Tuckey 
with her, usual spirit, Mr. Brittain Wright, who js 
the tyrannous and noisy king, and Mr. Fred Evang 
who plays Jack in the Box with numerous saltations 
and disappearances through traps. The princess jg 
done by. Miss Alma Murray; and when she and 
Tom are replaced by their childish counterparts the 
latter are acted by an uncommonly clever couple, 
Miss Violet Cameron and Miss Amalia. The over. 
powering precocity with which these small actresses 
sang, made love and danced, at once conquered the 
admiration of an audience rather disposed up to 
this point to revolt at the slowness and dulness of 
the pantomime. But the children restored good 
humour; only unfortunately they disappeared after 
but one scene, and dulness resumed its gway, 
The “ carpenters’ scene” before that of the trans. 
formation was occupied by Miss Kate Vaughan and 
a companion; and the public were favoured 
with a dance which we suppose is the direct 
descendant of the ecancan. The Drury Lane 
harlequinade is much livelier than the opening, 
For once in a way it was a relief to get quit of 
unheard dialogue and badly sung “ Madéme 
Angot”” music and come to the clowning. The 
harlequinade is supported by Messrs. Simpson and 
Harvey, Harlequins; the Misses L. Grosvenor and 
S. Harvey, Columbines ; Miss Amy Rosalind, Har. 
lequina & la Watteau; Messrs. F. Evans and W. H. 
Harvey, Clowns; and Messrs. Paul Herring and J. 
Morris are the two Pantaloons. This portion of 
the entertainment includes a clever barrel spinner, 
some wheel-skaters, a one-legged dancer, a hop- 
garland dance, and many other diversifying 
features. 

The Covent Garden theatre royal, opened ior th, 
occasion by Mr. Charles Rice, was provided by 
Mr. Rice himself with a pantomime on the subject 
of “Little Red Riding Hood,” with which he 
| has interwoven the characters of Little Bo Peep 
and some real sheep (or dogs perhaps, cunningly 
disguised ; for we doubt the trainable intelligence of 
muttonheads), of Scott’s Marmion, and of St. 
George’s Dragon, besides Reynard the Fox, a live 
dog, and a host of subsidiary personages. The 
additions to the original story, however, do not 
include much sparkle in the dialogue or much real 
fun in the action. No savant of nursery lore could 
follow the intricacies into which the author leads 
his personages. There is, however, one original 
incident preserved and exhibited with needless 
brutalism ; and that is the devouring of Red Riding 
Hood by the wolf. This cruel deed takes place in 
full view of the audience, with an amount of horrid 
detail by no means wholesome for young children to 
witness. The Red Riding Hood is a clever little 
lady, Miss Nelly Groves, who has made herself first 
favourite. All the more repulsive is her visible 
massacre. The Fox also is admirably played by Mr. 
Doyle with much vulpine verisimilitude. Messrs. 
Heywood and Plumpton, Misses Trevannian, Emme- 
line Cole and Groves are likewise entitled to favourable 
mention ; and the dancing of Miss Tessy Guinness 
and Mdlle. Bossi was greatly applauded. Among 
the scenic triumphs was that of the “ Lily Dell in 
the Glowworm Glen”—an elaborate “set” with 
real cascade and moonlight playing on it; and fairies 
flitting before it in glittering array. A scene of a 
Dame’s School introduced a well-drilled band of 
children who sang and danced so as to gain an 
encore. It is here that the Fox plans the robbery 
of Dame Durden’s gander. The transformation 
scene is a brilliant expanse of gold and satin sheen ; 
it takes a long time to unfold, but it is dazzling and 
splendid when all is set in view. The harlequinade 











is fairly effective; the two Clowns, Messrs. Walton 
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and Doughty, the Harlequin, Mr. Hemming, Panta. 
Joon, Mr. Paulo, and Columbine, Miss May, leaving 
little to be desired. 

The Princess’s pantomime is from the pen of Mr. 
Reece, and is on the story of ‘ Puss in Boots.” 
When the curtain rises, the cats are holding their 
Parliament, and -Felino, Secretary of War, has 
prought forward a motion for attacking man, on 
account of his long neglect and hard usage of their 
yace. Puss, Home Secretary, opposes this, being 
desirous to save the nation the cost and pri- 
yation. A tumult arises, and the fairy Minette 
rises to quell the disturbance. Entering into the 
jong and valuable services of the cat tribe in fairy 
lore, she proposes that one of their number should 
assume the shape of a man, and so signally serve 
humanity that the feline race shall at length be 
properly recognised. Puss volunteers, and the 
acene closes with his starting, as a dapper tiger, for 


the mill;where Jocoso, the youngest son of a wealthy | ‘ 
| ances on Boxing Day. 


miller, lives. Thence follow the incidents of the 
original story ; Puss, now in boots, contrives the 
introduction at Court of her master, styled Marquis 
of Carabas, and master and Puss set off in advance 
of the royal party, to combat the ogre and obtain 
possession of his castle. This is effected by an 
attack of the army of cats, who despite the defend- 
ing Amazons, lay low the monster of cruelty. The 


From Sanger’s to the Surrey Theatre is a step 
which brings us to “ Jack and the Beanstalk,” with 
Miss Nelly Power as Jack, and a real giant to 
inhabit the beanstalk. This is a good old-fashioned 
Christmas pantomime such as Surrey-side audiences 
delight in; and Miss Hemmings and Boleno as 
‘Clowns, Mr. G. Vokes as Harlequin are entirely to 
the taste of the audiences for whom Mr. Holland 
eaters. Rough-and-tumble as a Christmas transpon- 
tine audience is, hither Royalty does not disdain to 
come. The Duke of Edinburgh has looked in—and 
on Saturday of all nights ! 

The Surrey side public is also provided for at the 
Victoria, where the pantomime is ‘‘ /Zarlequin King 
of Trumps ;” and at the Elephant and Castle, where 
the subject of the “ Babes in the Wood” has been 
selected. 

Mr. J. T. Douglass’s own pantomime of ‘* Whitting- 





ton and his Cat” was produced at his own National 
Standard Theatre, with morning and night perform- 
He has been lucky enough to 
secure the services of the Messrs. Payne, who are 
sadly missed this year at the West End; and these 
sustain the fun of the harlequinade with unflagging 
spirit. The Whittington is Miss F. Harrison, the 
Cat Mr. John Barnum, the Alice Fitzwarren Miss 
| Abel Brent—all very good in their respective lines. 


The Britannia pantomime is called ‘* Cocorieo, and 


King is now received with honours, but the Miller's | the Hen with the Golden Eggs,” translated and 
son, in compunction at the deception he has prac- adapted from the French of ‘ La Poule aux Gufs 
tised, announces who he really is. As this revela-| d'Or,” by Mr. C. H. Hazlewood. On Boxing Day 
tion takes place Puss returns to his original form, performances began at noon, and were continued 
and the fairy announces her intention to keep him ; | successively all the afternoon and evening. 


but touched by the prayer of the King and all} Atthe East London was produced on the 26th 
present she at last consents to leave him as Puss- | 


anew pantomime, or, as the management prefer to 
in-Boots. Then follow the ‘ Realms of Night and | eall it, “a bright, blazing, opera-bouffemental burletta 
Morning”—a couple of charming tableaux, in the | and pantomimic burlesque,” on the subject of 
first of which Luna in her car is seen surrounded by ig Faust and Marguerite.’ 

the Pleiades, while in the second morning is ushered 
in by Aurora, in bright attire, who is quickly sue-| the Pavilion, the title of the Christmas novelty is 
ceeded by the Sun God in kis chariot, and by Flora | “ Harlequin Puss in Boots,” but here Puss is 
and her attendant nymphs offering him the homage | associated with ‘ Mother Hubbard and her Dog 
of fruit and flowers. The sunlight business was | Toby.” 

capitally managed. Scenery, highly effective through- The Grecian piece is a pantomime on the ‘* Wood 
out, supplied ky Messrs. Fenton and Emden, ballet | Demon,” well provided with scenic and other 
arrangements under Mr. Milano, and music com- | accessories. 

piled by Mr. John Barnard, are severally entitled | At Sadler’s Wells, under the management of Mr. 
to praise. Notwithstanding the lateness of the! Henry Powell and Miss Bessie Reid, the “ Babes in 
hour, (for “ Griselda” stands first in the bill), a!| the Wood” form the Christmas fare, and with it is 
harlequinade is attached, and Signor Delevanti as | woven the rhymed legend of the ‘*Old Woman who 
Clown, Mr. Frank Wright as Pantaloon, Mr. H, | lived in a Shoe,” and who here keeps a baby farm. 
Williams as Harlequin, and Malle. Batti as Colum- The opening is well sustained by, among others, 
bine receive their meed of applause. 


As at the Princess’s and the Crystal Palace so at 





Miss E. Kerridge, Miss Katie Logan (eight years 
The Astleian pantomime of “ Cinderella” sumptu- | ld), Master Coote (five years old), and Mr. J. 
ously heads the transpontine and minor panto-| Manning. The transformation scene exhibited the 
mimes. There is a good burlesque opening by,“ Vision of Narcisstis,” and in the harlequinade 
Mr. Akhurst, crammed full of puns of the most|Which followed much mirth was created by the 


| . 
pronounced Christmas type; there are numerous | (rolleries of the clown, Mr. Bernard Sylvester, and 
songs set by lively airs, and well sung; there are 


| the pantaloon, Mr. H. Bateman. Miss Lillie Davis 
pantomimists in masks of:hideous character; there 


eH ‘ 
jmade an efficient Columbine, and Mr. Harry Kelly 

are break-down dancers, fairies, princes, with gorge- | 

ous retainers, coryphées, dazzling in their display 


gave satisfaction as Harlequin. 
The Marylebone pantomime, written by Mr. 
of colour and tinsel, scenery of magnificent descrip- 
tion, with trained horses, even a real elephant and 


Charles Merion, is not derived from any familiar 
real camels; and an army of damsels, arrayed in 


|fairy story, but comes direct from the author's 
shining armour, which glistens: in the limelight. 


|inventiveness. It is called “The Man in 
We need not retrace the familiar print of Cinderella’s 
feet; Mr. Akhurst has treated the fable pretty 
closely. Banbury Cross and Market Town was a 
pretty sight, and the scene of a lively drama, at the 
end of which Cinderella’s dream comes to an end. 
Into the Grotto Camp of Queerland was introduced 
a gorgeous pageant, in which some hundreds of both 
sexes took part, and no expense appears to have 


the 
Moon,” and exhibits some fanciful notions. This 
‘“‘man” is the monarch of the satellite, Light King 
| Luniac, and when we add that’ he is played by Mr. 
J. A. Cave, the image of an industrious and amusing 
| rattler at once rises before the imagination. He is 
|not a benevolent potentate, for he intrigues to 
procure the abduction of an carthly maiden named 
Patienza, who lives at Draggletail Farm, and who 
' by the aid of a myrmidon is carried off to the moon 


” 





been spared over the dresses and the surroundings | itself. But a faithful lover pursues her in a balloon, 
of the processionists. Another effective coup d’wil | 


| and contrives to stir up a revolt which ensures the 
is the departure of Cinderella in a carriage with | dcwnfall of the self-indulging and unscrupulous 
eight horses for the prince’s ball. 


Miss Ellen All-|]unar monarch. The extravaganza abounds in 
wood made an interesting Cinderella, Miss Kate | dance and song; all the characters taking more o1 
Allwood a smart Prince Sweetheart, and Miss Ellen | less part in both, There are rustic and fairy 
Akhurst a humorous valet to the Prince. The | ballets, and in the comic plotting scenes, most o! 
Mr. 
William Robson is to be congratulated on his trans 
formation scene. Mr. Barry Paulo was clown; Mr 
Henry Levine, harlequin; Mr. C. Cooper, pantaloon ; 
and Miss Ada Gordon, columbine. 


transformation scene is remarkable for gorgeous | the favourite music of the day is utilised. 
colouring, and, appropriately enough, steeds out of 
Messrs, Sanger’s stud have their place of honour 
with the fairy girls. Altogether the pantomime at 
this theatre reflects considerable credit upon the 


management, 








added what is really the strictest pantomime of 
them all, namely the unspoken play of ‘* Flick and 
Flock” at the Alhambra. Though now called 
ballet, this piece by Paul Taglioni is a true panto- 
mime of the old school. Action and gestures work 
out an intelligible plot. The Burgomaster, enraged 
at the refusal of Nella to become his bride, and alsa 
at being ridiculed by her companions while taking 
part in the festivities on Martha's birthday, seizes 
the furniture for arrears of rent, not, however, with- 
out receiving some rough treatment at the hands of 
Martha's friends. Flock, Nella’s affianced, much 
concerned at the unpleasant course events have 
taken, suddenly recollects that a. large amount of 
treasure is supposed to have been concealed by his 
father, apd he institutes a search, in which he is 
assisted ty his friend Flick, who has opportunely 
The removal of a picture discloses a 
secret passage leading to the Gnome’s cavern, which 
the friends eventually reach. They are thero 
sentenced to death by the King of the Gnomes 
for their presumption in entering his kingdom with- 
out permission; but they are saved by the good 
offices of the fairy Fortuna, and escorted to the 
surface of the earth. Flick and Flock, continuing 
their search, are wrecked, and find themselves in 
the palace of Nereide at the bottom of the sea 
where they are entertained with dancing till the 
Queen appears, to whom Flock recounts his ad- 
ventures, and secks information as to the where- 
abouts of the treasure. After being shown different 
cities, he consults the Genius of Truth, and 
ascertains that the treasure is to be found in his 
native land. The Queen then transports the friends 
to their destination, Flick having first secured a 
flask of the Water of Youth. When the friends 
reach Flock’s house, they find Martha and Nella 
very sad in consequence of the news of the wreck. 
The sadness is soon turned to rejoicing. Flock 
administers the Water of Youth to Martha, who 
instantly becomes young and beautiful, and to his 
great joy he recognises in her the fairy, Queen 
Nereide, with whom he had fallen in love while 
under the sea. The party are then conducted to 
the Temple of Fortuna, where the double nuptials 
take place. All this story is satisfactorily told, 
although no word is uttered; but Malle. Pitteri is 
most eloquent in the part of Nereide, and the rest 
of the characters leave nothing to be desired. The 
music by Herr Hertel is melodious and pleasant, 
and the scenery of Mr. Callcott effective as usual. 
The Flick was Mr. Dewinne, the Flock M. Josset, 
and these gentlemen and Malle. Pitteri were called 
before the curtain on Boxing night amid loud 
applause. 


arrived, 





THE BRUSSELS FESTIVAL. 


Brussels, Dec. 80th. 

During the preceding and the present week there 
has been carried out a praiseworthy determination 
on the part of the braves Belges to see out the old 
year festally. Brussels, in fact, is a mimic Paris 
for a time, and brilliant accordingly. Every window 
is alive and sparkling with worthless prettiness ; 
highly-tinted enkes, sweetmeats of a most poisonous 
aspect, Christmas gifts, New-year's gifts, every kind 
of illusion to tempt the infant mind; and I }mow 
not what other illusions to be practised upon the 
intellect of seniority. The fashionable shops are, as 
usual, en grande toilette, and every conceivable 
lelicacy, edible or wearable, flames its hues through 
normous panels of plateglass. Carriages pass 
lown the Cour de la Montagne, so as almost to 
remind you of the Champs Elysées; while, with 
reference to the dresses the Burgomaster’s ball 
showed a brilliant display. The ball took place on 
3atuday night in the new Bourse, which has been 
sompleted by M. Léon Luys. Yours is not an 
wehitectural journal, so I need not trouble you with 
the proportions and details of this building: suffice, 
‘tis a magnificent one, witha noble hall in the 
shape of a Latin cross, a grand cupola, and a 
looring of masterly mosaic work executed by Italian 
vorkmen brought to Belgium on _ purpose. 
[his Exchange was formally inaugurated on 





To the list of successful pantomimes may be | 


Jaturday, the Burgomaster playing host and 
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receiving, among the guests, many Englishmen. | the larynx will act during two-thirds its length so 
The orchestra was composed of about eighty picked as to induce that result. The falsetto voice can run 
performers, and commenced by playing, under the down to A, and very much higher than the octave, 
direction of M. Dupont, three pieces of serious: owing to the larynx retaining the position neces- 
sary during that entire range. But it requires an 
composer living at Weimar; the “ Zur Weihe des, effort to sing in chest voice above C or D; it 


music—the ‘ Festmarsch,”’ by Lassen, the Belgian 


Hauses,” by Beethoven; and the “ Marche aux 


Flambeaux,” by Meyerbeer. After this M. Sacré| E or higher than G, or for the falsetto to run lower 


took the bdton, and dancing commenced. Fifteen | 
dances were set down in the program. By ten 
o'clock the scene was already very animated. The 
members of the diplomatic body and nearly all the 
most distinguished in Brussels society were thi re. | 
When the neces 
Majestic 


‘ary presentations were made, their | 
3, followed by the Count and Countess of | 


Flanders, entered the large hall, where a free passage | 
had been formed by the assembly, and pPoceeded, | 
while the national air, the “ Brabanconne,” was | 
being played, to the opposite end of the hall. There | 
a platform, with three steps leading up to it, and a} 


canopy had been erected, on which gilt chairs were 
placed. The King sat down between the Queen and 
the Countess of Flanders. At the left of the (Queen 
the Count of Flanders took lis seat. 
then resumed right heartily. 


Dancing was 


Later in the evening 


their Majesties and the Prince and the Princess | ‘ breaking into a falsetto,” but would have it eulti- 
examined the building in detail, and conversed on} vated as a legitimate part of the voice. It is histo- 


the way with many persons known to them, At 


twelve o'clock they left. Dancing and supper were | 
kept up till three o'clock in the morning. The fete | 


was a complete suecess, owing to the admirable 
arrangements made in every respect, and worthy of 
the old fame enjoyed by Brussels for its hospitality 
and the splendour of its fetes, 

in Sunday morning. And how, wot you, was the 
Babbath passed? At the Theatre de Monaie, with 
** Les Dragons de Villars ;” 
with * Af, Alphonse ;”’ 


at the Gallery Theatre, 


conducted by * the celebrated Delhi,” artist ‘‘ to the 


and at the Cirque Quadrumane, with eighty-five 
monkeys, and in the evening with a masked ball. 





THE VOCAL REGISTERS. 


Mr. W. H. Daniell, in the Worcester Palladium, others, evidenced the fact of no register; but that 


illustrates the vocal register by the strings of the 
Violin, as follows: 


The violin has four strings of varying size ont} 


weight. The lowest or heaviest is called G, the 
next D, the third A, and the smallest and lightest 
E. A certain number of thé tones can be obtained 
on all four strings, but let us make use of the three 
heaviest, G, D, and A. You can play the scale of 
A (commencing on the second space of the treble 
clef) on each of the three strings, so that the pitch 
will be the same in each instance; but you will 
notice that the tone of the G string will be larger and 
heavier than that of the others, while that of the A 
string will be the lightest of the three, yet the pitch 
is precisely the same. But it would be laborious 


for the performer to use one string alone; besides | 


which, the tapering of the ascending tone is desirable ; 
for which reasons a part of the notes are com- 


monly made on one string and a part on each of the | 


others. Now observe the correspondence between 
these strings and the registers of the voice. The 
larynx acts in, say, three different ways. In the 
male voice it is customary to produce three different 
characters of tone naturally. Every voice does it, 
and no amount of theorising can throw this plain 
fact out of sight. The first, or chest character of 
tone (I use accepted forms of language merely 
because they convey the meaning), is produced by 
the vibration of the entire larynx; the second, or 
head voice, by the vibrations of about two-thirds the 
organ; the falsetto voice is the result of the vibra- 
tion of only one-third. This statement I make as 
being the result of laryngoscopie investigation, not 
merely as theory. The chest tone can be produced 
from the lowest note to upper G, or in other words, 
the larynx ean be made to act throughout its length 
to enable the voice to reach that note. The head 
voice can be used from about A, fifth line on bass 
clef, to A above or eyen higher, or in other words, 


| with an even character of tone throughout the voice. 
|The movement that started and advocated that 
Thus we danced out Saturday night and danced | theory was a valuable one, and headed by earnest 


| not only fallacious but mischievous ; as for instance: 
| the author of the theory states boldly that registers 
at the Park with “ Uncle Sam; | do not exist in the voice, for which reason, many a 
at the Francois Loisset, with a Japanese troupe, | person will study with him long enough to get his 
| leading ideas, and then attempt to teach. Finding 
Mikado of Japan,” and * Emperor of the far east ;| a pupil whose voice shows change, he makes her 
| resist the change, and so carries up the chest register 








| necessary in a good singer. Let us have at all times 


| Creation” is to be performed at the next Concert of 
|this Society, on the 8th inst. The solo singers 
|announced are Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 


|is rheumatism. I have been suffering from it twenty- 


requires an effort for the head voice to run lower than 


than F. Remember that singing should all be done 
easily, and it must be evident to you that the proper 
use of the different registers become necessary. I 
am making use of the tenor voice. He sings with 
the use of the chest register until arrival at about D 
second spate above the bass clef, when a desire for 
change will assert itself, and if he is wise, he allows 
the larynx to take the second position, and so con- 
tinues until arrival at about G or A flat; when he 
should under ordinary circumstances allow the next 
change to take place, and use the falsetto, or light 
head tone. Many think it hardly worth their while 
to cultivate this last register, for register it certainly 
is, but I am disposed to differ with them. With 
more attention to the proper use of the falsetto, 
better singing would be heard, and far more enjoy- 
able. I would not, however, defend the habit of 


rical, not traditionary, that the great men of Porpora’s 
training prided themselves upon their falsetto and 
their facility in change of register. 

The no-register plan is obviously not possible, 
but it arose from the desire to have pure singing, 


men, striving for the truth ; but the theory itself is 


some notes higher than is safe. The result of so 
carrying up the chest register is loss of voice; 
instance Mdmes. d’Angri and Gazzaniga, to say 
nothing of others quite as prominent. It has been 
claimed by some, that Bellini, Santley, Amodio, and 


was only on account of their exquisite art in uniting 
them. But the aim is splendid; to do away with 


variety of tone in the voice, which is positively 


purity of tone, with no discoverable changes. 





Royvan Atsent Hatt Crorat Socrrtry.—The 


|Sims Reeves, Mr. Raynham, and Signor Giulio 
| Perkin, who will make his first appearance in 
| London on this occasion. Dr. Stainer will preside 
at the organ, and the performance will be con- 
ducted by Mr. Barnby. 


| 


| Ruevmarisa.—Guess, my daughter, what is the 
thing in the world that comes the quickest and goes 
away the slowest, which brings you nearest to conva- 
lescence and takes you furthest from it, which causes 
|you to approach the most agreeable condition and 
| prevents you enjoying it, which gives the most brilliant 
| hopes and delays their realization : can you guess? It 
| three days. Since the fourteenth day T have been 
without fever and without pain, and have thought 
myself able to walk, whieh is all I desire; but I find 
myself swollen everywhere—feet, legs, hands, and 
arms; and this swelling, which is termed my cure, is 
the cause of my impatience, and would be that of 
my merit if I were resigned.—* Mdme. de Sévigné,” 
by the Comtesse de Puliga. 





Hottoway’s Pruts.—IxrLamMMations Controtiep.—All per 
sons should be forewarned, by the present sudden atmospheric 
changes, that their maintenance of health depends upon rec- 
tifying disorder in and expelling impurities from the system 
without unnecessary delay. Cases of internal inflammation in 
the throat, lungs, liver, and bowels, are perpetually happening 

uring the winter, avd loudly call for a certain curative, such as 
Jolloway’s Pills ; they supersede blood-letting, mercury, anti- 
mony, and similarly dangerous treatment. No invalid will be at 
4 loss to treat his complaint on the surest and safest ne 
who carefully reads through the printed directions folded round 
évery box of these Pills. No danger can result from using this 
medicine, which may be accounted “The Antidote for [nflam- 


——— 


REVIEWS. 


Personal Recollections from Early Life to Old Age of 

Mary Somerville; with Selections from her Corre. 
spondence. By Her Daughter, Marra Soxgp. 
vittE. London: John Murray. 1873, 


In days when the Woman Question assumes g 

growing importance and when the front advocates of 

their sex’s claims are disposed to raise a strident 

voice and display not altogether lovely charms op 

many platforms, it is pleasant to record abouta strong. 

minded lady who was yet of so womanly a disposition 

as Mrs. Somerville. A woman of unclouded ang 

vigorous intellect, she never suffered her thoughts oy 

her studies to supersede her domestic duties, just ag 

she also never suffered her own cultivated mind to 

look down scornfully upon an inferior sisterhood. Ip 

her there was nothing of the contemptuous brusque- 

ness of Madame de Stacl towards other women. Her 

manner was always sympathetic and sweet. She 

was not ever on the look-out for intellectual society, 

and intolerant of average humdrum people. She 

was not an advocate of female rights. She was 

studious, yet fond of company, and pretty enough 

to adorn it. The girl who became the friend and 

correspondent of the first savants and scientific 

societies, was always an excellent housewife; could 

make jam as faultlessly as conjugate Latin verbs, and 

puddings as readily as mathematical formule. She 

picked up her knowledge chiefly by stealth, and in 

intervals of household duties. In most things was 

she a wonder and a paradox. She wasa little dunce 

and savage as a girl, yet grew up the accomplished 
woman we know her; her health was far from robust, 
indeed she seems to have been very delicate at times, 

yet she lived to be ninety-two. She was twice 
widowed, yet died without further regret than that 
she could not live to hear the sun’s distance deter- 
mined by the transit of Venus and the suppression 
of African slavery by Sir Bartle Frere. 

Mary Fairfax, as her maiden name was, came of 
good Scottish family. Her home was at Burntis. 
land, on the opposite shore of the Forth to Edin- 
burgh. Beyond learning to pick fruit, shell peas 
and beans, and look after the dairy, she appears to 
have been wholly uneducated up to her tenth year. 
She could not write at all, and barely read. At ten 
her father, who was Sir William Fairfax, an in- 
trepid sailor, came home from sea, and was horrified 
at the little barbarian his daughter had grown, and 
packed her off to school at Musselburgh, whére she 
was set to learn Johnson’s dictionary by heart—a 
peculiar;’process of education. A little older she 
went to Edinburgh, where she was taught to dance, 
and made a considerable improvement in writing 
and arithmetic. She also attended the drawing- 
classes of Nasmyth, and heard from him of Euclid 
—a book, however, she was unable to procure at the 
time. At Edinburgh, also, she learned to play on 
the piano. “ At that time,” she says, “ Edinburgh 
was really the capital of Scotland; most of the 
Scotch families of distinction spent the winter 
there, and we had numerous acquaintances who 
invited me to whatever gaiety was going on. As 
my mother refused to go into society when my 
father was at sea, I had to find a chaperon; but! 
never was at a loss, for we were somehow related to 
the Erskine family, and the Countess of Buchan, an 
amiable old lady, was always ready to take charge of 
me. It was under Lady Buchan’s care that I made 
my first appearance at a ball. Few ladies kept 
carriages, but went in sedan chairs, of which 
there were stands in the principal streets. Ladies 
were generally attended by a man-servant, but I 
went alone, as our household consisted of two maid- 
servants only. My mother knew, however, that the 
Highlanders who carried me could be trusted. I 
was fond of dancing, and never without partners, 
and often came home in bright daylight. The 
dances were reels, country dances, and sometimes 
Sir Roger de Coverley.” . 

Scottish lassies of the period enjoyed full liberty 
in Edinburgh, and might even walk in the fashion- 
able promenade with the young gentlemen whom 
they had met at the parties. ‘ We occasionally 
gave little supper parties, and presented these young 








mation,” 


men to our parents as they came in, At those 
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—— a 
meetings we played at games, danced reels, or bad kindred soul. When it was known that she was en- 
a little music—never cards. After supper there} gaged to her second husband, one of his sisters had 
were toasts, sentiments, and songs. There wens | the impudence to write that she “ hoped I would 
always one or two hot dishes, and a variety of sweet give up my foolish manner of life and studies, and 
things and fruit. Though I was much more at ease | make a respectable and useful wife to her brother.” 
in society now, I was always terribly put out when | But that brother was a man of science and a travel 

asked for a toast or a sentiment. Like other girls, ler, who encouragedl Mary in all her putsuits. 
1 did not dislike a little quiet flirtation ; but I never} They passed much of their time abroad; saw tho 
could speak across a table, or take a leading part in best of learned and distinguished society; but Mrs. 
conversation. This diffidence was probably owing | Somerville seems never to have cast aside her 
to the secluded life I led in my early youth. At) native modesty and simplicity. No admiration, no 
this time I gladly took part in any gaiety that was | success could spoil her. Her friends in Paris were 


[Kerrn, Prowsr & Co.} 
Waltz. Composed by W. E. 


Gwendoline. 
FINGTON. 


Sxrr- 


It would seem that the supply of dance music is 
never equal to the demand, and moreover that those 
who aro catered for are by no means critical, as 
many of the compositions which teem from the press 
exhibit neither talent nor originality. The waltz 
before us is far above the average, and we should think 
its author capable of much better work, and likely 


to succeed in a more ambitious métier. No one will 


going on, and spent the day after a ball in idleness | the leadors of scientific thought. The consulate and 


and gossiping with my friends.” A fine gadding- 
about for the future savante! But she never lost 
sight of the main object of her life in Edinburgh— 
her studies. She painted and worked at her piano, 
she sewed in the evening; and, she says, ‘ As we 
kept early hours, I rose at daybreak, and after 


dressing, I wrapped myself in a blanket from my | 


bed on account of the excessive cold—having no fire 
at that hour—and read algebra or the classics till 
breakfast time.” 

Her mother, though of the old school as regarded 
women, approved of the music and painting, and 
encouraged Mary in visiting the theatre, but did not 
go herself. She was very particular about her table; 
and her daughter says, ““ Although we were obliged 
to live with rigid economy, our food was of the best 
quality, well dressed, and neatly served, for she 
could tell the cook exactly what was amiss when 
anything was badly cooked. She thought besides 
that some of the comfort of married life depended 
upon the table, so I was sent to a pastrycook for a 
short time every day to learn the art of cookery. I 
had for companion Miss Moncrieff, daughter of Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, a Scotch baronet of old 
family. She was older than I, pretty, pleasing, and 
one of the belles of the day. We were amused at 
the time, and afterwards made jellies and creams 
for little supper parties, then in fashion, though, as 
far as economy went, we might as well have bought 
them.” She also went to Strange’s dancing school ; 
and here is a lively account of Strange’s at the end 
of last century :— 

Strange himself was exactly like a figure on the 
stage; tall and thin, he wore a powdered wig, with 
cannons at the ears, anda pigtail. Ruffles at the 
breast and wrists, white waistcoat, black silk or 
velvet shorts, white silk stockings, large silver 
buckles, and a pale blue coat completed his costume. 
He had a little fiddle on which he played, called a 
kit. My first lesson was how to walk and make a 
curtsey. ‘Young lady, if you visit the queen you 
must make three curtseys, lower and lower and 
lower as you approach her. So—o—o,” leading me 
on and making me curtsey. ‘ Now, if the queen 
were to ask you to eat a bit of mutton with her what 
would you say?” Every Saturday afternoon all the 
scholars, both boys and girls, met to practise in the 
public assembly rooms in George's Street. It was a 
handsome large hall with benches rising like an 
amphitheatre. Some of the elder girls were very 
pretty, and danced well, so these practisings became 
a lounge for officers from the Castle, and other 
young men. We used always to go in full evening 
dress. We learnt the minuet de la cour, reels and 
country dances. Our partners used to give us 
gingerbread and oranges. Dancing before so many 
people was quite an exhibition, and I was greatly 
mortified one day when ready to begin a minuct, by 
the dancing-master shaking me roughly and making 
me hold out my frock properly. 

In 1804, Miss Fairfax married her cousin, Samuel 
Greig, commissioner of the Russian navyy—a man 
without the slightest sympathy for his wife’s intel- 
lectual pursuits. Her studies were discouraged, and 
domestic affairs alone suffered to occupy her. It 
Was doubtless well for her subsequent life that this 
gentleman died after three years of matrimony. 
Mrs. Greig returned to her father’s house with two 
little boys, one of whom died in childhood. In 
Edinburgh she met with Professor Wallace, who 
helped her to procure all the leading French mathe- 
matical works. There also she became intimate 
with many of the leading writers in the Edinburgh 
Review, especially with Henry Brougham, at whose 


regret adding Gwendoline to the dance repertoire. 





empire of the first Napoleon was the most brilliant soe 
GERMAN COMEDY WRITERS. 


|} period of physical astronomy in France. La 
Grange, who proved the stability of the solar 
system, Lia Place, Biot, Arago, Bouvard, and 
afterwards Poinsot, formed a perfect constellation 
| of undying names; yet the French had been for 
many years inferior to the English in practical 
astronomy. The observations made at Greenwich 
by Bradly, Maskelyn, and Pond, have been so 
admirably euntinued under the direction of the . 7 : 3 : 
: : |}comedies of a single German writer, Roderich 
present astronomer-royal, Mr. Airy, the first prac- a ot 
2 : | Benedix, who died in the present year, now that they 
tical astronomer in Europe, that they have fur- | : ; : 
. \ = are published in a collected form, fill twenty volumes. 
nished data for calculating the astronomical tables , : oe" 
2 Benedix was not the dramatist of good society; he 
both in France and England. And art too was) _ . , A 
s ae <a . ;was at home when dealing with the life of the 
in a flourishing state in Paris. The theatres were |; . eR L 
Sah ; : inhabitants of small towns (Aleinstéidter), ands 
brilliant. Mrs. Somerville went to see Talma, and . . 
: , : 4 consequently, there was often something trivial and 
records her impressions of him in the part of . ; : : 
1 od tedious about his plays. His Rhenish fellow- 
‘ancréde. . - RE OE 
sah ae : | countryman, Wolfgang Miiller of Kénigswinter, 
The theatre was at this time very brilliant in 


: e , : | whose death has also occurred in 1873, composed 
Paris. We saw Talma, who was considered to be | ; : : , ; . 
comedies, one of which, a sketch in one act ‘ She 


the first tragedian of the age, in the character of | bee 
Tancréde. I admired the skill with which he | 8 found her Heart,” is remarkable for freshness of 
overcame the disagreeable effect which the rhyme | tone and naive plot; another, the political comedy, 
: | “ ~ e ° 
of the French tragedies has always had on me.| ‘Above the Parties,” obtained tho second prize at 
Ni 77 ; sa rel r *)s . . 
ge rim gem ye eg tag ma Pose the Vienna competition. Anew accession to the list 
r st, thou nferior t >. ; : : 
um & great artist, though inierior to John Kemble. | oF those who write for the stage is Paul Lindau, the 
IT am afraid my admiration of Shakespeare, my want}. ’ sa RR “- 
of sympathy with the artificial style of French | witty author of “ Letters of a German Kleinstiidter 
tragedy, and perhaps my youthful remembrance of | and ‘“ Literary Indiscretions.” A one-act comedy of 
our great tragedian Mrs. Siddons, made me unjust | his, “* Ona Diplomatic Mission,” obtained the second 
to perere rg en who, although ugly, of the prizes offered this year by the management of 
was certainly an excellent actress and a favourite’ the Vienna Stadttheater; while the first was awarded 
of the public. Iwas so fond of the theatre that I | io Ahaha iiteiy tt Sate iia. Malia 
enjoyed comedy quite as much as tragedy, and was | “0 ® Miree-net piece by Moser, - ee 
delighted with Mademoiselle Mars, whom we saw in| /"estival.” Lindau follows French models. Ernst 
“ Tartuffe”” Some years later I saw her again, | Wichert, who somewhat resembles Benedix, has 
when, although an old woman, she still appeared brought out a play, * One Slep from the Path,” with 
oe “_ young upon the stage, and was asia somewhat hazardous yet amusing plot, which has 
f vely as ever. : , 1 
ee See ary SS ee }met with a favourable reception. ‘The most suc- 
+ 7 ; re . af vi | ° = 
It was at home in 1827 that Mrs. Somerville | cessful piece, however, has been an entertaining and 


commenced her translation of the ‘Celestial | well-constructed piceo by Wilbrandt, whom I have 
Mechanics.” She enjoyed in her latter days | qlready mentioned, called “ The Painters.” It is in 
pension of £200 which Sir Robert Peel had procured 
for her. Her husband died in 1860, and straitened 
means forced her to retire to Italy, where she lived 
contented and cheery, until 1872, when she peace- | species of composition which August von Platen was 
fully died, leaving her whole. life as the record of | 


| the first to introduce in Germany, and specimens of 
one of the cleverest, simplest and most amiable | which have since his time come from the pens of 
of women. 


Prutz and Hamerling, has found a cultivator in Adolf 
von Schack, the well-known translator of Firdusi. 
{E. C. Boosry.] Of his two political comedies, “ The Imperial 
“ Love’s Voice.” Morning Song. English Version | Messenger” and “ Cancan,” the first, an unrestrained 
(from Victor Hugo) by W. H. Potxocx. Music by | satire on the Emperor-makers at Frankfort, depicts 
ALEXANDER Reicwanrpt. la time already far removed from us; the other, a 
We are glad to see anything from the pen of Herr furious and libellous attack on the Second French 
Reichardt, as we are sure of something good of its | Empire, is not free from the insolence of victory, yet 
kind, rarely common-place, and usually both pleasing | it treats of recent occurrences with abundant humour, 
and original. The song before us is of a high degree | and in flowing verse, of course. Neither piece is 
of excellence, the melody simple, but indicating in its | intended for the stage. 
treatment the accomplished musician no less, than 
the experienced vocalist. It is set in E flat, 3-4 time, 
and the voice ranges from F to G, nine notes. 


An interesting résumé of the year’s proceedings in 
German thought and literature, contributed to tho 
Atheneum by Herr Robert Zimmermann, contains 
the following account of contemporary comedy- 
writers on the stage of Germany. 

Four-fifths of the comedies presented on the 
German stage are of French origin, and yet the 





the style of ** The Journalists,” by Freytag, which is 
not unreasonably regarded as the best of recent 
German comedies. The Aristophanic comedy, a 














Bow anp Bromury Instirere.—A Concert was 

given here on December the 26th, the vocalists being 

— —— Misses D’Alton, Roberts, Messrs. Tesseman and 

Charles Durham, with Mr. Ervest Durbam as con- 

(B. Mitzs & Bons. ] . ductor and Mr. Pollitzer as chef d’attaque. Tho 

“The Heart's Memories.” Song. Words from program was varied and attractive, the overtures 

Tennyson’s “ Princess.” Mutisic by ALEXANDER] being those to “ Semiramide”’ and “Crown 
Reicnarpt. 


Diamonds,” and a selection from * Lucia” was also 
; “ ¢, Idle Tears,” | performed by full orchestra. The band was in 
Fi Bay co gbrsesrem Sotiony seuss ele aaa the thorough condition, the audience numerous and 
‘ ‘ : preciative. 
latter effective without the common fault of over- opt > + che 
loading. Lovers of Tennyson will appreciate the 
spirit in which Herr Reichardt has rendered this | Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 








Burtisn Conran or Heatran, Kustoy Roap, Lonpor,—- 
connection with a mcdicine having for its trace mark ** a Lion,” in 


instance in after life she translated the great work | favourite lyric, and the singer who can throw the imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of La Place—the “ Mécanique Celeste.” Her | abandon of engrossing passicn into his vocal efforts of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 


second matriage, which took place in 1812, was 
entirely happy. Her husband, William Somerville, 
Was another cousin, but this time she found a 


subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘ Mori:on's 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government atamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony, 
February, 1872. Signed, Monon & Co, 


will find here a song suited for his powers. Key G 


minor, 2-4 time, (a short episode in 3-8) compass D 
to G, eleven notes. 
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The health of M. Vieuxtemps is rapidly im- 
proving. 





A party of Mr. Mapleson’s artists are about to 
start for the provinces. 

M. Horace Poussard, the eminent French violinist, 
is about to visit London. 

“Ta Liqueur d'Or’ at the Menus-Plaisirs has 
been stopped by the Censure. 

A fall has taken place in the tariff of admission at 
most of the New York Theatres. 


An adaptation of Dumas’s ‘* Monsieur Alphonse” 
will probably be introduced by Mdlle. Beatrice. 





The question of a Crystal Palace for musical and 
festival performances is being mooted in Pesth. 

We regret to learn that Mr. E, Ransford, the 
popular vocalist, is suffering from severe indisposi- 
tion. 


The new play for Mr. and Mrs. Rousby, written 
by Mr. W. J. Wills, is on the subject of Mary Queen 
of Scots, 





Schumann's “ Paradise and the Peri” will be 
performed by the Brussels Soci¢éte de Musique on 
the 12th inst. 


Mdme. Christine Nilsson will in all probability 
appear after all as the Fditta of Balfe's “* Talismano” 
next summer at Drury Lane. 





Miss Larkin, we regret to say, is suffering from 
congestion of the lungs. Her place at the Vaudeville 
is temporarily occupied by Miss Richards. 

M. Faure, saving the two months of his engage- 
ment at Covent Garden, will devote the greater part 
of next summer to repose for health’s sake. 





= 

A new work by Max Bruch, entitled “ Scenes from 
the Odyssey,” has been performed at the eighth 
Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic. 





The French papers note the death of the oldest 
organist in France, M. Michel Mathey. ‘ He has just 
died at Yxeuilles, in the Haute-Sadne, at the age of 
ninety-five, 





The next in the series of dramatic reprints of Mr, 
Pearson will consist of the works of Thomas Hey. 
wood. These will occupy six volumes, uniform 
apman.and Dekker. 









ft of £1000 has been made, in addition to 
donations, by T. B. K. to the Royal 
€ollege, and the council of the institution 
have unanimously expressed their admiration of the 
liberality of their unknown benefactor. 





“The Opera Physician’ is a new novel by Paul 
Lacroix, well-known as the Bibliophile Jacob. The 
story is founded on fact, and goes in some little 
degree to explain the charm which the stage has 
always possessed for members of the bar and medical 
college. 





What an intangible thing is fame at the com. 
mencement of a career! A weekly contemporary 
jtalks of Mr. Steele Mackenzie at the Haymarket 
} performance of “ As You LikeIt.” Alas, Mr. Steele 
Mackenzie strove valiantly in the Taylorean repre. 
sentations of “ Hamlet” as Mr. Steele Mackay. 





M. Beauvallet, the French leading tragedian, for 
so many years of the Comédie Frangaise, has died 
in Paris. He sustained the principal parts in the 
works of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, for a long 
period. His King Lear and Lowis the Eleventh 
were fine performances. M. Beauvallet was in his 
seventy-second year. 

Mr. Wills the dramatist has met with a sharp if 
not very serious accident which has led to a dis- 
figurement. He had the ill-luck to slip down the 
stone staircase of the Arundel Club, and the fall 
besides stunning him, cut his lip severely and 
knocked out two of his front teeth. At first a worse 
result was feared, but even as it is the blow wasa 
bad one. 

It would be well if the gratitude of managers for 
long runs took always the votive shape of M. 
Cantin’s thankfulness. The other day Lecocq’s 
‘“‘ Fille de Madame Angot” had reached its 300th 
consecutive representation in Paris, on which occa- 
sion M, Cantin, the director, presented all his 
company with a fortnight’s additional salary. Did 
ever a British manager do likewise? Yet on the 
company the long run largely depends. 





The executors of the late Charles Dickens have, 
with the sanction of the Dean and Chapter, erected 
a mural tablet in Rochester Cathedral to the memory 
of the deceased novelist. The tablet is of brass 
mounted on black polished marble. The inscription 
states it to have been erected to connect the memory 
of Dickens with the scenes in which his earliest and 
his latest years were passed, and with the associations 
of Rochester Cathedral and its neighbourhood which 
extended over all his life. 

La Vie Parisienne thus sums up M. Gondinet's 
“ Free,” the drama at the Porte St. Martin. Con- 
jugation ; ‘Lam free to go to the play; thou art free 
to be bored by the first act; he or she is free to be 
bored by act second ; we are free to be bored by the 
third; you are free to be bored still more by the 
fourth and fifth; and they are free to stay away for 
the future.” The critic adds that the great advantage 
of so much explosion of cannons and muskets is 
that less of the dialogue is audible. 





The familiar lines in “ Hamlet” commencing, 
“Not a whit; we defy augury; there is a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow,” ete., are trans- 
lated into Italian by Salvini.. Literally 
from the Italian, they read as follows: No, I tell you: 
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I know how to distrust presages. It is the will of 
Providence that the little bird should fall. If the 
hour be come, it will not come again; if the hour 
shall not come, it is come; if it be not yet arrived, 
it will arrive after a little while. To be ready: 
That's all.” 





The discovery has been made in the library of the 
Dominican Convent at Rome, and in that of the 
Monastery of the Augustines, of several scores of old 
masters buried in bundles of manuscripts. Exami- 
nation proved that the greater part of these works 
were of the Flemish school of the 16th century— 
Dufay, Josquin Després, Willaert, Orlando Lasso. 
On the same shelves have been found compositions 
of Palestrina hitherto unknown, not even named in 
the complete collection of his works. Through the 
Prussian ambassador at the Court of Rome, a 
German canon succeeded in collecting and carrying 
off some of these treasures ; but now the good monks 
are alive to the value of their possessions and will 
not even show it to amateurs. Could not the Italian 
government, in the interests of art, purchase this 
ancient music from the reverend brethren ? 





The annual Christmas session of the Tonic Sol-fa 
College was opened on Monday evening at the 
Literary Institution Aldersgate Street, and continued 
until today. During the session papers have been 
read on yarious musical subjects, such as classifica- 
tion of voices, the faults of young pianists, fugue, &c 
On Tuesday at the close of the meeting, competition 
was held in solo singing for tenor voices; On Wed- 
nesday evening competition in quartet singing for 
men’s voices; on Thursday competition between 
contralto voice. There were discussions on all the 
papers. The opening meeting was very scantily 
attended. Mr. Curwen, the president, delivered a 
brief opening address, congratulating the members 
upon the success of the Tonic Sol-fa system. Papers 
were then read by Mr. A. Ashcroft, on Sunday-school 
Work? by Mr. Cullingford, on Exercises in the Use 
of the Manual Signs; and by Mr. J. Evanson on 
How to Teach Time Names. There was a com- 
petition in singing for mixed quartets, and a selection 
of music by the Stepney Prize Choir; with analyticay’ 
notes by Mr. M’Naught. 





The prolific character of the operatic stage in 
Italy may be judged by the list of new operas 
brought out during the year. Their titles convey 
how few of them have attained even a respectable 
degree of fortune. ‘Il Cuoco” by d’Arienzo, 
“Caligola” by Braga, ‘Il conte di Beuzeval” by 
Lucilla, ‘‘ Il Grillo del Focolare” by Gallignani, 
“ Fosea” by Gomes, “La Forza del denaro” by 
Scarano, ‘* Marcellina ” by Righi, ‘‘ I quattro Conti 
by Yorios, ‘‘ Amore alla prova” by Marchetti, ‘‘ La 
Maledetta by Pettrucci, Il Viandante” by due 
Litta, ‘Il conte Verde” by Libani, “ Viola P isanis 
by Perilli, “‘ Fiammina” by Magnetta, ‘‘ La noite 
degli schiafi” by Venzano, “Gara d'amore” by 
Bianchi Eliodoro, ‘La figlia di Domenico” by 
Alberti, ‘‘ L’impresario in progetto” by Ruta “ Wal- 
lenstein” by Musone, ‘‘ Il Mercante di Venezia” by 
Pinsuti, ‘‘ Giuseppe Balsamo ” by Sangiorgi, ‘* Rina, 
by Franceschini, ‘* I Goti” by Gobatti, ‘* Morovico ” 
by Dominiceti, un ‘‘ Tramonto” by Coronaro, ‘ Il 
Lord of Burleigh” by Schira, ‘‘ Il Parlatore eterno,’ 
by Ponchielli, ‘ ’Avaro burlato” by Sbolgi. In all 
twenty-eight productions. This number shows a 
great falling off from the record of 1872, when fifty- 
six news works were brought out. 

Most of the strong characters of history have gone 
through the process called “ rehabilitation: ” thus 
Richard III. has been proved an} amiable private 
gentleman and affectionate relative, and Henry III, 
quite a mild-tempered pattern of domesticity. It is 
now the turn of Macbeth to receive redress, and, 
a3 might be expected, Macbeth comes out as a 
shining light in the ‘Biographical and Critical 
Essays” of Mr. A. Hayward, recently published- 
Shakespeare, it seems, went all astray in estimating 
the history of the period. Macduff was an historica} 
character, and the elaims of the Earls of Fife and 
Wemyss to be descended from him are tolerably 


well authenticated; but the witches’ prophecy to 
Banquo, “ Thou shalt get kings, though thou be 
none,”’ was not verified by events. ‘‘ Early authorities 
show no such persons as Banquo and his son Fleance, 
nor have we any reason to think that the latter ever 
fled farther from Macbeth than across the flat scene, 
according to the stage directions. Neither were 
Banquo or his son ancestors of the house of Stuart.” 
Instead of being a usurper, Macbeth was a legitimate 
claimant of the throne; instead of being the victim 
of a nfidnight and treacherous murder, Duncan was 
slain in fair fight ‘at a place called Bothgowan, near 
Elgin, in 1039 ; instead of being a tyrant, Macbeth 
was a firm, just, and equitable ruler: instead of 
being killed at Dusinane, he fell, two years after his 
defeat there, at Lumphanan. ‘The genius of 
Shakespeare having found the tale of Macbeth in 
‘The Scottish Chronicles’ of Holinshed, adorned it 
with lustre similar to that with which a level beam 
of the sun often invests some fragment of glass, 
which, though shining at a distance with the lustre 
of a diamond, is by a near investigation discovered 
to be of no worth or estimation.” A pretty simile, 
only not applicable in each particular. The lustre 
of ‘ Macbeth” happens to be permanent and of 
appreciable value. Whatever the real Macbeth was, 
the fictitious personage and the whole entourage of 
the play are unsurpassable. 





Bostonians have recently been revelling in a week's 
enjoyment of high-class music with the Thomas 
orchestra. Besides the classical symphonies and 
good old overtures and orthodox concerted pieces, 
they had a fair modicum of the new-school composi- 
tions, which are described in Dwight's Journal of 
Music. Of this kind, there were, says Dwight, 
‘besides Raff’s ‘Leonore,’ in the first place the 
‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,’ No. 2, by Liszt, a wonderfully 
brilliant, startling and ingenious transcription from 
the pianoforte, which was given twice ; doubtless the 
intoxicating, well-spiced. bowl ministered to a keen 
sensuous delight. Then there was a Symphonic 
Introduction to ‘ Segard Slembe,’ by the Norwegian 
composer, Svendsen, which to our ear was ‘ sound 
and fury signifying nothing,’ and a pretty enough but 
rather common Scherzo by the same. Berlioz 
figured in his ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo; the Evocation, 
Menuet des Follets and Ballet des Sylphes, from ‘ La 
Damnation de Faust ;’ and the Overture, ‘ Carneval 
Romaine.’ The Sylphs were indeed exquisitely 
graceful, and their dance won a hearty encore. The 
rest seems to us, for the most part, like mere curious 
experiments in tone-colours, with little or no deve- 
lopment of any vital germs of musical idea, but full 
of pretty tricks and contrasts of effect ; amusing, but 
not edifying; the charm ephemeral; the art too 
fine for the theme. Of Wagner—whose music, we 
admit, is never fairly to be judged apart from the 
stage—there were played: first, the unpublished 
Bacchanale which Wagner substituted for the latter 
portion of the overture to ‘ Tannhéiuser,’ when the 
opera was given in Paris; itisin the Venus-Berg 
vein, and carries the tumult and intoxication of the 
senses to a giddier height than ever, This was 
followed by the loud pomp of the Huldigungs-Marsch. 
From the ‘ Lohengrin’ were given the Introduction 
or Vorspiel, the brilliant Introduction, Bridal Chorus 
and March from Act III. which have always proved 
the most effective of these orchestral reproductions ; 
and another set of selections, from Act I., which 
leave a most confused impression. We were 
allowed to taste again the Introduction and Finale 
to ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ but we suppose our taste is 
still too simple for such game.” 





On Tuesday afternoon Professor Tyndall delivered 
the second of his lectures upon ‘ Sound,” at the 
Royal Institution. He began by explaining the 
difference between music and noise. He said that 
Galileo once entered the cathedral at Pisa, where 
he observed a lamp swinging from the roof; hun- 
dreds of people had seen it swinging there before, 


conveyed no new ideas to their minds. 


Galileo, however, noticed that whatever the length 
of the oscillations deseribed by the lamp they were 
all made in the same time ; and that is the principle 





but, like seed falling upon stony ground, the fact 
The great 
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of the action of the pendulum. A tuning-fork acts 
just like a pendulum: it makes a regular number 
of vibrations in a given time—hence it produces a 
musical sound. Music is due to regular impulses 
following each other with great rapidity; noises— 
such for instance, as shaking tools in a box—are 
due to irregular impulses. Professor Tyndall took 
a revolving metal dise, pierced near its ciroumfer- 
ence with a ring of holes. He then held a tube, 
from which air was blowing, in such a manner that 
a puff of air passed through each hole as it came 
before the mouth of the tube. The result of thus 
cutting the jet of air into a series of puffs was the 
production of a musical note. He then showed 
that a series of tapping noises produced a musical 
sound when they were made to follow each other 
in sufficiently rapid succession, and he added that 
if the puffs of a locomotive could only be made to 
follow each other quickly enough the result would 
be one of the finest musical sounds ever heard. He 
exhibited a variety of brilliant experiments, showing 
how optical expression can be given to musical 
sounds; and he closed by explaining the principles 
of the construction and use of the “siren,” an 
instrument which produces musical sounds by 
emitting puffs of air, and at the same time indicates 
the number of puffs per second which cause any 
particular sound. The lecturer said that it was 
called a “ siren” because it would sing under water : 
the fabulous sirens were said to lure mariners in 
their destruction by sub-aqueous melodies. He, 
however, did not anticipate that the siren singing in 
the tub before them would lure any boy or girl 
present to destruction, and the squealing of the 
instrument in the water justified him in expressing 
that opinion. 


The death of Frangois Victor Hugo, last surviving 
son of the great poet, removes one who in his time 
has done good service to English and French 
literature by mingling the literary wealth of both 
countries. His great feat—that by which he 
deserves to be gratefully remembered — was the 
translation of Shakespeare’s works,—plays, poems, 
and sonnets—into French literal prose. This labour 
occupied him twelve years, for it was faithfully per- 
formed, each play being accompanied with an in- 
troduction in essay form which attested the research 
tind scholarship of the translation. Save in Francois 
Victor Hugo’s book, French readers are without a 
literal transcription of Shakespeare. There have 
been rhymed adaptations of him, and ‘improved "’ 
versions without end— from Letourneur down to 
Alexandre Dumas the Elder, and that enthusiastic 
but fettered bard who made Richard III., while 
crying out for “ un cheval,” add 


Je ne suis pas économe: 
Pour un simple cheval j’offrirais mon royaume. 


Such jingles as these have been put forth as a French 
equivalent for Shakespeare's fire and music; but 
there has been no plain practical reproduction of 
Shakespeare's words in the unrhymed and un- 
measured language of France until the son of Hugo 
took the task in hand, He achieved it with immense 
study and with rare success, as the poet himself has 
testified in the preface of his son's work. He speaks 
of his son’s translation as the fruit of twelve of the 
best years of his life—a life destined to be cut short 
eight years later—and as a work which he had 
pursued with a devouring sense of its audacity and 
of the responsibjlity it imposed. It had been a work 
of gratitude towards two countries—the country of 
his birth, and the country of his adoption as an 
exile. The respect paid to the young man’s memory 
in the gathering of thousands to his funeral, had 
probably more of a political than an artistic eignifi- 
cance, and was -also offered in part as an act of 
homage to the old poet. We can hardly suppose 
that the ten thousand workmen followed the re- 
mains because Francois Victor had translated Shake- 
speare. They went because a civil burial was in 
prospect, and a civil burial had been arbitrarily 
soubbed by the authorities in Lyons. Still, we are 
glad that the young man’s funeral had so much of 
a public character. It must have cheered the aged 
poet’s heart, bereaved in his seventy-third year, to 











witness the kindly and unaffected sympathy of the 
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crowd, and to be assured that his son had gone 
down, prematurely it is true, but far from ignobly, 
having done his work if life in a manner worthy of 
the exalted name he bore. 





THE MUSIC OF 1873. 





Of music sung and played in this country during 
the past year, if it be judged by mass or quantity, 
the art is indeed making great progress. Of com- 
positions, there have been 60 much bread-music— 
music called for and paid for; so much heart-music, 
not imitated or manufactured, but so much true 
spoil from the warfare of the great artist, never 
slothful or powerless, but ever fighting over hard 
and thorough work, and desirous that others should 
share in all its joy and success. 

Music heard means so much money expended, 
for good concerts are costly entertainments. The 
presentation of good music does not always ensure 
a remunerating return, and the greater portion of 
the music given to the public during the past year 
has been given without much reference to its good- 
ness or badness. Asarule the concert frequenters 
are not artists, and have very little feeling in 
common with the artist. They have a faint notion 
of plan and design, and some indistinct sympathy 
with the emotion ruling the artistic mind, but that 
which pleases most is something that touches their 
own lives and interests; and as of these they really 
know but little, the more fantastical and visionary 
the representation the better and warmer is its 
reception. Much of the new music is the adventure 
of the publisher; and at the close of the year, when 
accounts are adjusted and a balance struck, it not 
infrequently happens that the only gainers have 
been the singers and players, the advertisement 
agents, and the hall proprietors. In pure orchestral 
music the foremost success beyond question is the 
light, elegant, and sarcastic ‘‘ Funeral March ” by 
Gounod. Nothing from an English hand has 
approached it, and it stands alone when brought 
into comparison with the continental work of the 
past year. Wo know that M. Gounod has been 
ceaselessly at work, ‘and that the treasures of his 
roady imagination and facile pen poured forth dur- 
ing the past twelvemonths will shortly be submitted 
to the public. Possibly there will be heard greater 
things than the clever March, but at present these 
are all sealed from eye and ear, and we mention 
the March as a known triumph, and one the 
composer may rejoice over. Of other orchestral 
compositions the chief performed bave been by 
the dead men, Schubert and Schumann, and certain 
others by the living, such as Hiller, Brahms, 
Liszt, Wagner, Raff, and their like. These composi- 
tions have taught us our ignorance, kept us in astate 
of abasement, and irritated us with the excitement 
of continual astonishment. Of the auditors, some 
have wondered, some been pleased, and some 


disgusted—a natural result of being sent to school | sung in the same time as the ode, “ For His mercy 
}endureth for ever;’ nor should the wail of the 


when the days of instruction are over. The school 
has its merits, its irregularities, and its deficiencies, 


but it is indisputable that it has taken some root | and the remembrance of the cruelties that calls 
With the parochial anthem there 
| has been nothing new, and the hymn tune is 
The organ has its few patrons, 
but the novelties of interest are importations from 
France and Germany and of no inherent value. 
Modern organ pieces are constructed on the two 
principles of showing off the organ builder, and 
exalting the performer—simply so much dust- 


here, and is thought to prognosticate both change 
and progross, which is a troublous thought for the 
peace of the forthcoming year. The Old Philhar- 
monic calls for rejuvenescence, the New for less 
courage and more restraint. The specific “ orchestral 
concerts’ are without design, and wanting in dignity. 
The Crystal Palace concerts are representative of the 
place and institution; they teem with instruction, 
high purport, and progressive effort. We regard 
their past programs with real admiration. Mr. 
Ella records the doings of the Musical Union, and 
he is obediently faithful in chronicling all its good 
deeds. Mr. Holmes, in his own quiet way, pursues 
a most useful and honourable course, and as he does 
not keep a review or feed a journalist, it gives us 
great pleasure to let the public know he is a right 
loyal artist, and gives a right loyal artistic entertain- 
ment. The Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts 
are ruled by an iron hand, and profess a high-class 
system of instructiveness. The antique vie are 
preferred to any violent struggle after novelty. 


making its way, although but slowly. Mr. Barnby 
has done much good by his oratorios in St. Anne’s, 
Soho, and the orchestral services in St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey have secured large and overflow- 
ing audiences. It is a new revelation, and one not 
generally accepted by the clergy, who should 
remember that the church is a place of refreshment 
for poor toiling humanity; that the temple of old 
had its orchestra, and that there are no buildings in 
the world so well adapted for the demonstrating the 
beauty of tone proceeding from seventy or eighty 
instrumentalists as our cathedrals and large churches. 
Nothing is more admirable, nothing more delightful, 
nothing more appealing; and its use brings 
up a new source for thankfulness ; for this beauty 
|is neither sensual nor intellectual, but a real 
and sincere heart-feeling. High art is not 
absolutely necessary to worship, but worship is 
absolutely necessary to high art; and it is never in 
| its highest estate until primarily devoted to church 
| service. Music has gained all its grand and spiritual 
influence from its association with the sanctuary. 
| We are now seeing what the gain of such association 
is to the art of painting. We had learnt what Mr. 
Hunt could do as to expressional purpose and 
| technical power in his celebrated picture of “ The 
Light of the World,’ and now we are taught his 
| great advance in these two high points by his grand 
picture of ** The Shadow of Death,” a picture which 
| will probably realise little short of a hundred 
‘thousand pounds. Without the supernatural 
association, it is not too much to say Mr. Hunt 
| eould never have reached the exaltation of his art 
| displayed in this picture. 

The oratorio has not been neglected, and Messrs. 
Ouseley, Bennett, Macfarren, Sullivan, and Smart 
have been heard in this crucial form of elevated 
composition. These oratorios have not been made 
distinctively for church purposes, and must be 
looked upon as musical illustrations of some one 
biblical subject. Being thus external, and having 
no sense of sacrifice about them, they are resolvable 
into mere artistic developments, and their merits 
suffer in consequence, ‘ St. Paul’ by Mendels- 
sohn was not written for the Birmingham Festival, 
but the “ Elijah” was; and the latter is infinitely 
below the former in real power and perfectness of 
form. It is one thing “to please the gods,” but 
quite another to fulfil all acts of worship, and 
satisfy the congregation. Still the musical public 
are much indebted to these gentlemen for their 
| earnest study and effective work. The higher the 
|strain the more prominent the failures, and this 
| state is that to which the best things are liable. 
| Nothing has been done to mend the chanting of the 
| prose psalms, and nothing will be done untd that 
| clear and distinct utterance be gained which is the 
result of a timed syllabic delivery after the manner 











there must be the dramatic chant, The psalm, 
| ** By the waters of Babylon,” cannot properly be 





| captive by Babel’s stream be assigned to the curse, 
| forth the curse. 


stationary at last. 


shaking, to be avoided by every good organist. 


dition; its desolation is ghastly. 


be a curse on the entire musical drama. 


& new spirit. 





adopted in the scansion of an ode of Horace. And 


We have no opera and no dramatic music; but 
our theatres exhibit every possible twist and turning 
of the poverty strains of Offenbach and his imitators. 
Never was English opera in a more wretched con- 
There seems to 
We havea 
promise of Wagner's ‘‘ Lohengrin" in English, but 
we fear this production may only strike the admirers 
of our native melodrama with a deeper despondency. 

As to the piano, the coming of the wonder-workipg 
Biilow has impressed its players and admirers with 
The ‘ superior development ’’ school 
The orchestra in church is gaining patronage and | has been heard to perfection, but life is too short for 








——_—__ ie 
the command of success in this branch of pianoforte 
playing, and we can only say of Biilow, as we did of 
Thalberg and Liszt—* How does he do it” we 
must rest content with the glory of listening and 
assist in disseminating the fame of composers ang 
player. 

From the number of pieces played by Dr. yon 
Biilow, and in so felicitous a way, much instruction 
has been conveyed to our amateur pianists, and jy 
styles within their reach and comprehension. This 
magnificent pianist has been of the greatest seryieg 
to pianoforte music and to our professors and 
teachers of the instrument. Further, his editions 
of the classic music for the piano work well and are 
of the greatest utility to the student. Of the 
English pianoforte music, the sonata by Sir §, 
Bennett stands foremost, is a euphonous composi- 
tion, practicable, arid well deserving repetition. 

The novelties imported by Hiller, Gade, ang 
other cantata writers, and our own cantatas by 
Randegger, Schira, Barnett, and others should be 
mentioned. Some have been written in hope and 
without reward, ethers with much thought and not 
a little wisdom, but all need much nourishment 
from a hard-hearted public. We must’ descend and 
write some light music, something “ merry in the 
good greenwood,” and resign all this sailing in the 
clouds by the aid of big German balloons. We 
ought ever to do our best, but if first-rate quality 
is only to be obtained at the expense of being 
unintelligible, we would happily resign it in favour 
of the second-rate. 








THE BARD A BOGY. 





A proposal has been made in the daily. press by 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall, the esteemed Shakespearologist, 
and student and expounder of the early English 
poets, which calls for a few words of acknowledg- 
ment. Mr. Furnivall’s attention has been called to 
the state of stagnation and passive boredom which 
prevails in country-houses after dinner, when the 
company pass into a semi-comatose condition in the 
drawing-room, listening to the unvaried repetition 
of the same series of songs and piano solos. Mr. 
Furnivall has a remedy, which shall substitute for 
this plethoric dulness, this mental asphyxia, a 
condition of intellectual activity and enjoyment. 
He proposes to make the post-prandial hour a very 
lively time. We must give his suggestion in full. 


That remedy lies in both husbands and wives 
joining together in the greatest intellectual treat 
they can possibly have, the reading together of the 
plays of Shakespeare, in chronological order, so as to 
see the growth of the poet's mind and art, the host 
of each evening, or his clever wife, reading a short 
paper on the play when finished, to open a discussion 
on it, according to the suggestion given in the 
prospectus of the New Shakespeare Society. I belong 
to two such Shakespeare Reading Clubs, one con- 
nected with my Chaucer Class, at the Working-men’s 
College, which meet on alternate Sunday evenings at 
the house of one of our married students (who most 
hospitably entertains us in Lamb’s Conduit Street) ; 
the other, which meets on alternate Wednesday 
evenings, at the house of each member of the party 
in succession ; and the pleasure and profit we get 
from our meetings are far greater than can be got 
from ordinary after-dinner gatherings or conversa- 
zioni. We have belonging to us Englishmen the 
greatest poet of the world. Nineteen out of twenty 
of us know nothing whatever about him, have never 
studied him critically, never tried to follow the 
growth of his mind. Yet there his pages lie open to 
all of us, a mine of enjoyment, a bond of union 
between both sexes—if they will but read and study 
him together—a most welcome relief from the 
senseless chatter and scandal of ordinary English 
parties. 


Mr. Furnivall is a student, a critic, a man of 
artistic tastes and the artist's quick sympathy for all 
that is noble and refined. Mr. Furnivall has also 4 
reasonable admiration for and delight in Shake- 
speare. But if ever man aimed a deadly blowat the 
inherent belief in and respect for the Bard of Avon 
in the British breast, that man is Mr. Furnivall. 
He calmly proposes to maké Shakespeare the bore 
and bugbear of every household. He proposes to 
raise around his name that instinctive horror which 
all of us have at being lectured, instructed, improved 
in short, in season and out of season, whether the 
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improvement apply to this world or the next. 
When Mr. Mawworm pulls out the old thumbed Bible 
and commences an inappropriate harangue mingled 
with plenteous quotations, not our profoundest 
respect for the Book prevents us from execrating 
Mawworm and the subject and the occasion. When 
the Reverend David Mac Stotter arrests a dancing 
party in Fifeshire in order to “gather round the 
Throne,” the utter incongruity of that worthy bore’s: 
interruption arouses a sort of revolt against religion 
itself. Now Mr. Furnivall wants to do for Shake- 
speare what tactless pietarians do for sacred themes 
—make of him an intrusion, a solemn nuisance, a 
spiritual worry on inappropriate occasions. Nay, 
worse. One is forced by the pious bores only into 
the infliction of listening. A serious face, an 
affirmative nod or groan every now and then 
contents them. But Mr. Furnivall’s monsters 
would give poignancy to their tortures. They 
demand original remarks, essays, lectures, all sorts 
of mental exercitations about the subject. It is as 
though Mawworm, after one of his tedious harangues, 
were to fix on some victim and say, ‘‘ Now, Miss, 
perhaps you'll favour the congregation with a short 
discourse on Baptismal Regeneration.” 

No; Mr. Furnivall’s remedy is only possible in 
jdeal intellectual families, such as that happy 
gathering in Lamb’s Conduit-street. Given a 
clique of poet-lovers, all with clever wives, they 
may amuse themselves admirably with their 
favourite bard, and with expatiating upon him 
and disputing about him. Just as a ‘clique of 
musicians will happily dispose of an evening with 
their little hobbies, or a clique of stock jobbors 
with theirs. We all of us carry about with us so 
much Shop, that when two or three following the 
same pursuits assemble, the social interest does 
not fail. But for mixed society—such as that of 
the country-house dinner-party — Mr. Furnivall’s 
scheme is quite hopeless. We have not all of us 
clever wives: indeed clever wives (where ‘ clever- 
ness” means keenness in appreciating abstract 
ideas) are mostly in the minority; and to put 
a volume of Shakespeare in the hands of the 
ordinary unclever English matron and request an 
interchange of ideas in analysing some poetic 
speech or character, would be to rouse a spirit 
alike fatal to culture and comfort also. Of all 
people, those who live in the country are least 
inclined to contemplative and metaphysical pursuits. 
The squire and his lady, the rector’s wife with 
her burden of practical duties, the country solicitor 
and his family, the village doctor and his, and the 
circle of farm-owners, all these present the most 
unpromising field for msthetic culture. A “ short 
paper on a Shakespearean play” would appear to 
them as lively a piece of work to undertake as g 
short exposition of the integral calculus. And 
of all times of days and years, the most unfertile 
time for such pursuits is the period after dinner, 
when the somnolency of which Mr. Furnivall 
complains is the natural result of pure air, active 
exercise in the open, the fatiguing pleasures of 
hunting, shooting, &c., and the rest and refresh- 
ment of a good meal. Let the good company doze 
in peace till bedtime. Why worry them with an 
art all very estimable in its way, but as susceptible 
of being made a bore as is all art and science, all 
morality, all improvement of every kind, when 
malapropos administered, or followed in a one- 
idea’d way. We agree with Mr. Furnivall that 
Englishmen know too little of Shakespeare, just 
as they know too little of the Latin poets, and of 
the physival sciences, and of history and geography ; 
and just as women know too little of arithmetic. 
All knowledge is capable of indefinite extension. 
But it does not follow that a system of compulsory 
education should be applied to evening parties. 
Shakespeare is barely appreciated now, but still he 
is appreciated to some extent: he would be scouted 
and hated by every blooming matron, every budding 
maid, and every adolescent lord of creation, save 
perhaps a few lanky, pallid specimens who now 
gravitate to Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Societies: he would be thus scouted and hated, we 
*ay, were Shakespeare erected into the social Bogy 
Which Mr, Furniyall suggests, 


WILLIAM TELBIN. 





Mr. William Telbin, the well-known scene-painter, 
died on Christmas Day in his sixty-first year. His 
life, uneventful in incident, though rich in laborious 
results, was passed modestly and unobtrusively, and 
in the latter period was marred by health. Fromthe 
opening of the Princess's Theatre in 1842, when 
Telbin painted the drop curtain to represent white 
satin, down to his latest triumphs of architecture 
and landscape imitation, the works of Telbin have 
been before the public eye and reaped public 
admiration. A contemporary at the outset of 
Clarkson Stanfield, David Roberts and the Grieves, 
he has of late competed in the gentle rivalry of art 
with Beverly, Calleott and O’Connor, and lived to 
contribute to the progressive splendours of scenic 
and mechanical appliances. When English opera 
was in its prime at Drury Lane, in the days of 
Alfred Bunn, Mr. Telbin collaborated with Thomas 
Grieve in the production of the scenery which 
adorned ‘‘ Matilda of Hungary,” ‘“ Maritana” and 
‘* Giselle.’ His panoramic works were famous in 
their time, and the memory of the ‘ Overland 
Route,” exhibited in the Gallery of Illustration, still 
lingers, as also that of another panorama, the ‘‘ Holy 
Land.” The quarry set, which made so great a 
sensation when Mr. Falconer brought out in the 
“Peep o? Day,” a rival to the all-successful 
** Colleen Bawn,”’ came from the brush of William 
Telbin. The deceased artist was likewise an able 
painter in water-colours. He did not however 
exhibit so generally as other successful scenic 
artists have done, being a bashful retiring man, 
though a conscientious hard-worker» His private 
character endeared him to those with whom he 
came in contact. The work of one like Telbin who 
labours only for the stage has scarcely a more 
enduring character than that of the actor whose 
strut and fret after his hour of life leaves only a dim 
memory. The scene-painter like the player works 
for the passing time: the legacy he leaves is a 
name, nothing more tangible than that. In a few 
years more we shall only be able to judge of the 
famous theatrical painters of the past by the opinion 
of their contemporaries. The flats must be washed, 
for the lath and canvass are required; and even 
were it not so, the old colours would not last. 
Among the clever and diligent men who are content 
to labour for this transient popularity, the name of 
William Telbin will always be recalled with respect. 








THE SCHOOL OF BOLOGNA. 
To tHe Eprror. 

S1r,—The extract from an American paper, given 
December 19th, appears to me to possess a subtle 
ulterior object other than that of conveying simple 
information: it seems in its purport to be another 
of those attempts to foist upon us the pseudo-science 
of ignorant German thought. Especially does it 
appear so, coming from a country in which a very 
philosophical member of the “ American Philo- 
sophical Society” at Philadelphia, was found capable 
of translating the ‘ Voice in singing,” without 
detecting the unphilosophical doctrines therein con- 
veyed. In the “ Voice in singing” we find Mieksch 
placed first, which is significant, before Italian 
writers of Solfeggi; and we find the “ string-of- 
pearl” anecdote. Of course there is a deep truth in 
the paragraph, but my complaint is that the article 
was written ignorantly, with a view of making people 
believe that those who do not possess this truth do 
possess it. To show I have a right to criticise I 
will give a better genealogy than the one therein 
contained. 

This part of the article is true:—*‘‘ Nicolo Porpora 
was born at Naples in 1687. He was esteemed the 
greatest singing-master in Europe during his time, 
and it was considered a privilege to be allowed to 
study with him. His school of singing seems to 
have been identical with that of Bologna. The first 
thing regarded, was purity of tone, and correct 
action of the organs of articulation. Then came 
the production of power, and then ex2cution. But 
all was made subservient to Nature. All the pupils 


rxact delivery of each note. No two notes must be 
in any respect united, but each must stand alone.” 
Now note the subtlety of the next three sen- 
tences:— It was said of the singing of Sontag, a 
pupil of this school, that ‘we especially remarked 
the limpidity of her chromatic gamuts and the 
brilliancy of her trills, which sparkled like rubies on 
a velvet ground.’ Similarly it was said of Schrader 
Devrient, another pupil of the Bologna school, that 
her scales were ‘like a necklace of pearls on black 
velvet.’ This merely indicated the clear-cut action 
of the voice in each instance.” And compare “ In 
the very first lessons I teach my pupils the motions 
of the vocal organ in trills.” (Seiler, p. 121.) And 
further on ‘‘ because persevering practice is necos- 
sary to the cultivation of yocal flexibility, the teach- 
ing of this is to be begun at the very first; and not 
until later, when the voice is habituated to pure, 
full tones, is the pupil to be given those favourite 
exercises with long sustained notes, sung with ono 
continuous breath.” And the writer attributes the 
rarity of vocal fluency to the fact that ‘‘we do not 
seek to cultivate formation of tone and fluency at 
the same time.” Simply because it is impossible. 
Ask a violin student to try it else ? 

And the article reproduced in the Orchestra goes 
on:—* Now that (the true training of a correctly 
produced voice to obey and reproduce accepted 
symbols of sound) was a principle in both the 
Porpora and the Bologna schools, and it was a 
principle that allowed of no deviation. What was 
correct in the passage of the voice from one note to 
the next, was correct in the passage of the voice over 
the interval of a third, fifth or octave; the passage 
must be made without touching any intermediate 
note. This was regarded as a very important thing, 
and any variation from that law would have met 
with severe reproof.”’ 

In brief terms the student was taught to creep 
before he ran; what he could not do slowly he could 
not do quickly. 

Thus ends the statement of the schools: now for 
the genealogy. Hasse, the husband of Faustina, 
studied with Porpora at Naples, and afterwards with 
him at Dresdep. Mieksch studied with Hasse at 
Dresden (1781), and Hasse, “ being full of his great 
master’s thoughts transmitted them in their purity 
to Mieksch.” 

But Mieksch, according to that article, was the 
‘‘ representative of the two royal lines; he united 
with the school of Porpora the technique of the 
school at Bologna. I reproduce the lineage. ‘ Tho 
musical school of Bologna was founded at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, by Francesco Antonio 
Pistocchi, who was one of the greatest singers of the 
17th century, and termed by his contemporaries, 
‘The Father of good taste.’ It is said of him that 
he refined the manner of singing in Italy, which he 
found very crude. After founding the school, which 
was to have so wide an influence upon the future 
manner of singing, he withdrew to a monastery 
where he ended his days. But the school was con- 
tinued by a remarkable man. Antonio Bernacchi 
possessed by nature a most defective and unpleasant 
voice, but being determined to become a singer, he 
placed himself under the care of Pistocchi, through 
whose instruction he acquired such excellence as to 
become a special favourite with Handel, for whom 
he sang in London, in opposition to the great 
Farinelli. A man who could so overcome natural 
difficulties, would seem to be a safe master for 
others, and so it proved. LBernacchi is to-day 
quoted as authority on many matters of singing. 
Michele Caselli was a pupil of Bernacchi at this 
celebrated school of Bologna. Johann Aloisius 
Mieksch was a pupil of Caselli, to whom he owed 
the perfect preservation of his yoice, even to his 
seventieth year.” 

As the “proof of the pudding is in the eating” 
we will trace the school by its results, always 
remembering that as some great singers have owed 
the possessing of their voices to their having retained 
a true production, so the trainers of such singers are 
out of count save as musicians. Caterina Mingotti 
studied with Porpora at Dresden!somewhere about 
1740. Gabrielli, about 1745, Yas placed under 











of both schools were remarkable for their finish and 


Garcia} (Lo Bpagnoletto). Afterwards—probably at 
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Rome—she studied with Porpora. Presumably the] 


method of voice-training used by the elder Garcia 
and by Porpora was the same; if it were not there 
would have been ‘a row;” then either both knew 
the same thing, or neither knew anything. Gabrielli, 
after a long and successful career, retired to Bologna, 
carrying with her her method of voice production. 
From the Bologna school we got Grisi—not altogether 
an unknown name: she studied with Celli. Alboni 
too was of the Bolognese school; she was trained by 
Bertoletti about 1838. Angiolina Bosio was trained 
at Milan by my old master Cataneo, and she made 
her début 1846. Cataneo told me, with what 
truth I know not, that he was himself trained at 
Bologna asa teacher, and the exercises used were 
the Historical Sheet given by Porpora to Caffarelli. 
(Building up from single sounds, through seconds, 
thirds, fourths, &c.) Next: Grassini was trained 
in Milan (1794), and Pisaroni (about 1810) in Milan, 
under Marchesi. Santley, too under Nava. Cataneo, 





THE HARPIST TO THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 





To tHe Eprror. 

Sirn,—I beg to thank you for your remarks upon 
“the commotion in the Principality over the 
atrocious mis-statement that the post of Harpist to 
the Prince of Wales is vacant.” I do not read 
Cambrian papers, nor do I trouble myself about 
Cambrian notions of musical matters, but I do read 
the Orchestra and I should, be sorry if the Editor 
of that paper or its readers should think that my 
dear father, whom it has pleased God to call away 
by sudden death, had ever been guilty of the fraud 
attributed to him of holding himself out to the 
public and to his numerous pupils, as Harpist to 
the Prince of Wales, without ever having had such 
office conferred upon him. I therefore take the 
liberty of laying before you copies of two documents, 
now in my possession, which will, I think, satisfy 


then, united the two schools of Bologna and Milan. | every one (even Mr. Gruffyd, the Llanover Harper, 
(What pretty pictures a designing mind could draw !) and his patrons and friends) that my late father, 
But the elder Garcia had sundry children not| Ellis Roberts, was appointed Harper to the Prince 
unknown to fame, and Garcia was determined that | of Wales so long ago as August, 1849; and as such 
no effort should be spared to make one of his| appointment was never withdrawn, he, of course, 


daughters (Malibran) “what nature had apparently | 
resolved she should never be—a great vocalist.” | 
(1819). This he made her. Here we have historic | 
proof of definite method of voice-training underlying 
music. Garcia, of course, transmitted his method 
to his son Manuel; and Pauline Viardot was denied | 
by her mother the guidance of Rossini as a teacher 
of song; while she herself, ‘‘ confident in her own 


resources, and that soundness of principle on which | 
the school of Garcia was founded,” undertook to} however, by the study of music and severe practice, 


train her daughter in the Garcia school of song. 
Here we get a split between a school taught by 
the elder Garcia and the ideas imparted by 
Rossini. We can see how this arose: Rossini 
was a writer of music, and introduced the florid 
school, without a shadow of doubt he forced this in 
early culture on his pupils; fireworks were the order 
of the day, and fluency before tone was enforced by 
his school, but it was left to the erudition of modern 


German thought, as explained by Madame Seiler and 


supported by Professors Helmholtz and du Bois- 
Reymond, to propagate a theory of vocal culture that 
assumes a miracle, and would have fluency and 
sustention practised together. To proceed: the 
mantle of the elder fell on the younger Garcia, who 
took the flickering relic of a once great voice, and by 
rightfully directed work produced—a Lind! (1840.) 
Catherine Hayes, soon after this date, studied some 
eighteen months with Garcia in Paris. In 1859, not 
knowing anything of voice prodaction and being 
sufficiently sceptical not to trust any local teacher, 
I bought S. Garcia’s work, and on my way to Italy 
amused myself by finding out the meaning of his 
first principles. After trying two Milanese teachers, 
who were worse than myself, for my mind, Baigent. 
like, was a perfect blank, while theirs teemed with 
errors, I went to Cataneo, who accepted without a 
word of protest my following out of Garcia’s letter- 
press. From this I infer that Cataneo knew the end 
to be gained by such work, or he would have rebelled 
against the means taken by me to attain it. Then, 
as malignant fate will have if, I find myself the 
condensed representative of the Garcia, the Porpora, 
and the Bologna schools, and what is most ludicrous 
I don’t value the honour, only in a negative or dog- 
in-the-manger point of view. But to return to our 
friend Hasse. Dr. Burney says that Porpora, his 
first master, was afterwards his greatest rival; and 
Miss Clayton, in her ‘‘ Queen of Song,” says that 
‘Faustina was at that time (when Mingotti was 
placed under Porpora) the reigning cantatrice at 
Dresden ; her husband, Hasse, hated Porpora, and 
he was furious at learning that Porpora received a 
hundred crowns a month for training a singer who 
was to rival Faustina, while he himself received only 
three or four hundred crowns a year.” Here, then, 
was a recognised inferior man, with all the advan- 
“tages which would naturally accrue from the pos- 
session of a wife well trained, yet this man could not 
prevent his hated master from producing specimens 
of a method which he alike had tried to learn only 
to oppose its founder. Thus much for the vaunted 
bastard Germ 


an school of song.—I am, &c., 


Bdgbaston, Dec. 80, 1878. 


Cuanues Lunn. 


held it to the day of his death. 

I can but think, from the observations about 
Harper and Harpist, that those unjust persons who 
would, by inuendo at least, attribute frand to my 
father must know of his appointment, and make a 
quibble on the terminations er and ist to avoid the | 
charge of telling a direct falsehood. But here they 
make a mistake, for, as the two following letters 
show, my father was really appointed Harper. He 





made himself something more; and took rank 
amongst the Harpists of the world, which is, I am 
vain enough to think, as high a musical position as 
the Llanover Harper ; of which gentleman however 
I do not wish to say one depreciatory word, for I do 
not know him, nor have I ever had the pleasure of 
seeing or hearing him. 

If, Sir, you could insert this in your next number 
of the Orchestra, it would be grateful to the feelings | 
of my father’s friends, and would much oblige—Your | 
obedient servant, Exus Roserts, 

Son of the late Ellis Roberts, 
Harpist to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, | 

10, Chesterfield Street, W.C. 

Dec. 27th. 


| Copy. } Osborne, August 8th, 1850. 

| Sir,—I beg to enclose you a certificate of your 
| appointment as Harper to the Prince of Wales, and 
to return you the documents enclosed in your letter 
of Saturday’s date.—I am, &c., 
Mr. Ellis Roberts. 











C. B. Puirrs. 
Copy of Certificate.) 

This is to certify that Mr. Ellis Roberts was, by 
the authority of Her Majesty the Queen, appointed 
Harper to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
upon the 28th of August, 1849. 

(Signed) C. B. Putrrs, 
Treasurer and Cofferer to the Prince of Wales 





MORITZ HAUPTMANN. 





[From “ Briefe von Moritz Hauptmann an Franz 
Hauser.” Translated for Dwight’s Journal of 
Music. } 


Moritz Hauptmann was born in Dresden, Oct. 13, 
1792, His father was chief government architect 
and knew how to unfold the rich gifts of his son by 
careful, excellent instruction. The musical bias 
expressed itself early in the boy; but until his 19th 
year he was engaged mainly in the technical training 
of an architect; mathematics, natural sciences and 
languages were zealously pursued at the same time. 
Without doubt it was precisely his familiarity with 
architecture which proved of incalculable use to 
Hauptmann for his later labours iv the theory of 
musie, to say nothing of the fine understanding for 
plastic Art, which he owed in great part to these 
youthful studies. At the age of nineteen he turned 
his full attention to music, and went in 1811 to 
Gotha, where he. received instruction from Spohr in 
violin playing and in composition. Already in the 
following year he entered the Dresden Court or- 
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chestra as violinist, and in 1813 he was in the same 
position for some months in the Vienna theatre 


orchestra, during which time he had much inter. 
course with Weber, Meyerbeer and Spohr, who then 
held there the position of Kapellmeister. 

Returningto Dresden in 1815 he took thie situation 
of music teacher in the house of the Russian prince 
Repnin, and in this capacity he lived for five years 
long in Moscow, Pultawa, Odessa and Petersburg, 
He returned again to Dresden in 1820; but in 1822 
his teacher and friend Spohr, who in the meantime 
had become Kapellmeister in Cassel, induced him 
to join the Electoral Kapelle as orchestral violinist, 
and for twenty years the important man remained 
theré in that humble position. But his name soon 
became known in wider circles. His two grand 
Masses, several Sonatas for Violin and Piano, Violin 
Duets, some sacred choral works (among them a 
celebrated Salve Regina), an Opera} ‘ Mathilde,” 
secular vocal music for one and several voices (as, 
for example, the Petrarch Sonnets, Amor timido, 
the Anacreonties, &c.), and some smaller piano 
pieces, found, if not a quick and general response, yet 
a decided recognition among the best and soundest 
musicians, and gradually gathered about his name 
a small but steadily growing congregation of 
admirers and friends of his music. 

Not less recognition did he find as teacher in the 
theory of music. Over 300 pupils owe to him their 
education ; and it was during those continued labours 
that his own ingenious view of the nature of musical 
theory developed itself, as afterwards embodied in 
his book (‘* Natur der Harmonik und Metrik,” 
Leipzig : Breitkopf and Hiirtel, 1853) and in several 
smaller treatises connected with it. He gradually 
gained the reputation of the most important theorist 
and teacher of his time; and when in 1842 the 
office, through Sebastian Bach for ever consecrated, 
of Cantor at the Thomas School in Leipsic became 
vacant, it was through Mendelssohn’s influence 
particularly, that Hauptmann was called to this 
post of honour, and at the same time appointed 
teacher in the new Conservatorium. With prompt 
resolution Hauptmann left the still abode of Cassel, 
which he had only interrupted by a journey to Italy 
in 1829 and a visit to Paris in 1842. He was ac- 
companied to his new home by his wife Susette, 
(daughter of the Academy Director Hummel in 
Cassel), whom be had married in 1841. He 
remained at his post in Leipsi¢ and died in 1868, 





FRANCE. 





Parts, Dec. 30th. 
The week between Christmas and New Year is one 
of a brilliancy eminently Parisian. On nights such 
as these, you may walk, as Browning wandered— 
Thro’ wind and rain, and watch the Seine 
And feel the Boulevart break again 
To warmth and light and bliss. 
Not that there is the rain to trouble you, so much 
as there is warmth and light on the Boulevarts. For 
all along these great highways, from the Madeleine 


, | to the Chateau d’Eau, wooden stalls are run up, with 


their backs to the carriage way, and their fronts to 
the shops. In these booths toys of every description, 
from the penny trumpet which delighted the days of 
our childhood to the scientific joujous which the 
young ladies and gentlemen of the rising generation 
are partial to, are not only exhibited for sale, but 
recommended by their vendors with a fluency and 
aptness, and occasionally an amount of fun, which 
makes the fair quite a spectacle in. itself. The 
artistic taste of the French is also conspicuous in 
the cleverness with which four deal boards witha 
roof and a counter are made to look like a grotto of 
verdure, or like a stall in an Oriental bazaar. Night 
is the best time to see it. All the booths are then 
brilliantly lighted up, some of them vieing in bril- 
liancy of illumination with the pretentious shops on 
the other side of the footpath, and between them 
a dense but well-dressed crowd keeps moving too 
and fro. Here are toys of all kinds, from the 
miniature revolver with real percussion eaps to the 
puppet Shah who when pressed on the ,stomaclt 
disgorges precious stones. A museum of cheap 
instruments, from the harmonious trumpet to the 
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Eolian whistle, charm the ears of those who listen 
to the popular music which they play at the command 
of the salesman. One man sells a prodigious num- 
ber of penny flutes; he can play all the principal 
tunes in the ‘ Fille de Madame Angot”’ on one of 
these instruments. The purchaser is left to find out 
afterwards that it does not emit the same melodious 
sounds after it reaches the hands of his boisterous 
child. Then there is the dealer in the trained birds 
which simulate death and perform unnatural gym- 
nastic feats as if they liked thefun. For the sum 
of 2f. he will part with one of these feathered 
acrobats, which he drops unceremoniously into a 
paper bag, as if the robin and canary were wooden 
inventions. Stalls overrunning with bonbons, 
oranges, gingerbread, and preserved chestnuts form 
sweet links in the chain of cheap wonders. Most 
people buy something at the stalls, for bargaining is 
the rule, and both buyer and seller enjoy it, and the 
promenaders enjcy it too. Whenever any one stops 
to buy and begins to bargain, a knot of eager spec- 
tators gather round, and follow the course of the 
discussion with as much interest, apparently, and far 
more attention than the Assembly pays to speeches 
from the Tribune. At the Chateau d’Eau, where 
the Boulevards widen into a vast square, the scene 
changes. The stalls are replaced by booths, where 
giants, infant phenomena, monkeys whose talents 
are positively humiliating, and afford a strong prima 
facie case in favour “of the Darwinian theory, and 
above all cross-bow and rifle-shooting galleries 
appear to be doing a roaring business. 

The death of the last surviving son of Victor Hugo, 
M. Francois Victor Hugo, after an illness which had 
confined him to his bed for sixteen months, has 
aroused in all circles, save the ultra-Clericals and 
Bonapartists, much sympathy for M. Hugo, thus 
bereaved in his old age. Some thirty years ago his 
eldest daughter was drowned in a boating excursion 
on the Seine, near Havre. His eldest son died 
suddenly at Bordeaux in the winter of 1871, and he 
who has dwelt with such pathos on the forlorn and 
desolate condition of a childless house, is left alone 
inhis old age. M. Francois Victor Hugo, had he 
not been crushed by the overwhelming prestige of his 
father’s name, would have achieved higher reputa- 
tion in the world of letters than fell to his lot. 
Unlike his father, who is all impulse and imagina. 
tion, he was a deep and earnest student, and his 
French translation of Shakespeare displays an 
acquaintance with the original, and a power of 
rendering him into French which no other work of 
the kind can compare with. M. Frangois Victor Hugo 
had barely reached what is called middle age—he 
was born in 1828; but, considering the painful 
condition to which the lingering disease he suffered 
from had reduced him, his death to him must have 
been a happy release. The funeral of Hugo's son, 
which took place on Sunday, caused one of the 
largest assemblages ever witnessed in the French 
capital on such an occasion. In the funeral cortége 
Victor Hugo followed immediately behind the coffin, 
walking bare-headed the whole distance—three miles. 
Madame Charles Hugo occupied the first mourning 
carriage, then came the -personal friends of the 
deceased, and next, to quote the République 
Francaise, “tens of thousands of admirers of the 
father—Deputies, municipal councillors, artists, 
working men, journalists, who had held it a duty to 
pay their last respects to the son of the national 
poet.” The list included MM. Gambetta, Jules 
Simon, Louis Blanc, Crémieux, Emmanuel Arago, 
Jules Ferry, Lockroy, Carnot, Henri Brisson, Et. 
Arago, Louis Ulbach, and many other well-known 
names. The concourse of women in mourning was very 
remarkable, a large number of them bearing in their 
hands wreaths of immortelles. There was no religious 
fervice, but as soon as the body had been deposited 
i & temporary vault, Louis Blane came forward, 
and, in the midst of an impressive silence, deli- 
vered a funeral oration. 

A five-act comedy, by MM. Léon and Frantz 
Beauvallet, has been produced at the Thédtre de 
Cluny under the title of ** Le Fils d’une Comédienne.” 

ts plot, showing the love of a young -girl-for an 
oficer who has rescued her from insult, leads the 
*pectator too muth behind the scenes of the theatre. 

bert, the hero, is the son of a comédienne; the 
heroine, Christiane, is the granddaughter of a 
Marquis, whose gon has lost life ‘and fortune in 
Pursuit of an actress. More than usual’ obstacles, 
iceordingly, attend the path of true love, but in the 


md the god triumphs. The play was moderately 
suecessful, 





Now Ready. Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonie Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHIcH arE ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 1}d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies ‘well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 
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London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 
66 7 99 
SAFE OME! 
Extracted from “* The Book of Common Praise.” 
Taz Worps spy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Su tendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B. CRAMER & co’s: 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 48. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. Vd. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 

£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 

*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 = 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 


5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 





£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+," The same full quality and body of tone is 12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 


obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. | 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection | 
which eo often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a ‘* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND OCO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .........+.. 40 9 
9b.—Eight Sfops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 45 9s 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 é 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 os 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 is 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ee 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 “~ 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Onge and 

Knee Swell........ Vd een 85 - 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 

Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 

and Foot Swell ....... séeoce BON 6 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

and Hand Blower ........ -- 110 o. 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 

Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 

Blower..... PTTTeTiye ty Tr tue 








F B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
GREE. ve cccvcceccecegeeboees 12 Guineas 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 ee 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 


as No. 1 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 os 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany 


(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ” 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 


Tremolo) ..cccccscccccese 38 - 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXtrA) .cccccccscccccccce a: on a 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, h¢ il 4 

some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—Thle above with Octave Coupler, 
3asso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
Peery sates east CO 4 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Sorecee Be Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELPART 
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|J. B. CRAMER & CO's 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM., 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, ; 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 93,, 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1é6s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Right Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Oeleste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinetite. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty- four Stops. (Two ’ Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 

Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 

















s. a, 
Phere Sits A WHA. ceveeesesreeeereceneeeseeeeseeeeees 4 0 
Sweet (reaMeY...+.+eeeeeees » 40 
Little Maid of Arcade ......cececeseceeeceeeeeeseneees 40 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's Grave..sevececesecees 4 0 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... . 40 
Oh! bella MIA .. ve vccccccccccccvcecs » 40 

BY LOUISA GRAY. 
My white POSE .... sr ceecseeeseccseecccescceccsone . 40 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .......ccccssccccsee 4 0 
Oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ... 40 
My old love, “Remembrance” ......eessseseeseesseeee 4 0 
BY O. BARRI. 

BAO T VCE: 6 c0ciceciccse esse cvscecccsacesesscssoccee € @ 
Hee Toketh (TUG) vi cc.cu. co azepcasesecpsccadivcsocccecce M © 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWOP woccccccccccccccccscecccsccesccceces 40 
Won amate | .cccvcccccvcscesce 00 00.00 00 socceccepeeecoge 4 0 
Love's Golden PONE 00 cc cccccccccocccccocccccscccecsesen & © 


-_——_—_— 


BY MISS PHILP. 


_-—— 


The Mddom Chord oc cccccccccovccccccsseccccsccescccs & 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .....ecccececseses 4 
Restored oc vccccecccvccdcccoweccccecesecoebecccocese | & 


ooo °c 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 





Words, Vale WOPds, 0.00 00:00 0s cvccverscescece 40 
The cen SWALLOWS... 0000000000 ceccccce 40 
RAMATONS 20.0 crccaccocrcvcecscccsecccesovescececscccces 40 
The Choles, in B Gat eek] uniccsvecccsecigzsecoqnccecisn : & O 
Thoughts !...c.sccccccecs 40 
MNT OVE 2c co cecccccesecceseccsceccciccscscscesses & © 
WS 0. cc' cn de ud desine cndceensniasensdansstatestes 4 O 
MOTE: cc cuistindh aeas to sutdscepantecirensasess. 08 
Friends .....+++.+ +. «Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Gear the way ove. debe oi o00bh 600 ts cc cccete 0 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......0.es0s0008 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ..........6. 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .....cccccssssscccccess » 40 


0 
0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
RNA UN 50 lncdeaeaeebauacdir ese casas tieedaxd cw 
MONDE: Spxr Sc cacatshekctdecds aaeansienesanae 
NT av scsinchumdenres Malecvbictisostcniuee ee 


o 


en 





BY HENRY SMART. 

The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .......s00e0-+0. 8 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ........seseseeeeees 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) ...... 0000 00 00.0000 06 00 000000 see ce te te 
Por ever and for aye 1.4.0 s+ ess se sees ce svsece 
Eventide. Trio, BG) oe ci hsstves s0se0n eres 
the Old Corn Mill.....cscecvecssessssceees 
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LONDON: 


J.B. CRAMER & CO., 
RECENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ,»  Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth _se,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoon, Cotxarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of . 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Onatens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by sd 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas, 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recznt Street, W. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, City, 
J. B, CRAMER & 00O., West Street, & Western Roan, Bricutox. 
































THE ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


(No. 536, Jan: 2, °74, 


— 











SS ee 


PART THE FIRST. 








LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of " | BLESSED.ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo diet 
EE I ATL GT 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ..............4, a3 

THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Ix Bermaxy.) Introduction, &, 0 19 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and | THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus ............., 19 
WN snenscsccincias eta chnlidbanatviaicasscp ag cemeeeanee 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Dissiples.......... 

I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT, Chorus............0.ceceeceeeess 1 9 | IF THOU HADST KNOWN. Solo (p.) ....scccccscceceeecees } 10 

DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.5.).. 1 1 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.4.) and Chorus., 1 4 


PART THE SECOND. 





























s. d. . d. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD I$ RISEN. Chorus (s.8.4.7.B.B.) ......4. Ledpianintin 09 
ABB) ccvovcercecocecayee pueesah dhaeeneenereded nhedae oe @.6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus........... ccccces 18 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus .........6.00 acne denstaags 1 6 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. 8. d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InA flatandG (r.) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (r.)......0...0+5. pees ipbewesans Pe 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (@.) ........4. 4 0 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio.......... 3 0 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (¢.) .......csesseeeeceeeenes 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo ., 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG(c.)...... 4 0 | 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
SA COB. 
a Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
. 
J. ©. C. M‘CAUL. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY HENRY SMART. 
PART 'THE FIRST. 
8. d. | sd, 
BLESSED I8 THE MAN. Chorus (8.A,T.B.) ..pesesssseeceeenes » 010 OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER, Aria (Tenor).......... 3 0 
PART THE SECOND. 
s. d. 8. d. 
FOR PIANOFORTE. Pastoral Introduction .,.-resessseeeeseees 2 6 THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE .........ee0e005 3 0 
GOD BE GRACIOUS. Aria (Bass.) 11h Sang 8 0 HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) ......s0e00008 18 
(| | 5 JA 74 
| ./ PART THE THIRD. 
— THE RETURN. 
8. d, 3d. 
; ARISE, NOW JACOB, Recitative ......sseseeveeeeees sovccsee 8 O BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto) ...........ceeeeeeeweees 8 0 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus.........s.ceeeseeeess 0 9 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
s. d. ‘ sd 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Full music size........ 3 0 THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH AIS LIFE. Full music size 8 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION ....,.ceeeceeeeee UOseceeeeresee 2 6 BE THOU PATIENT .......... veceee secveceee weer ee Os evers $0 








Loxpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Printed and Published by Jamas Swirt, of 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirr & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid—Friday, Jan. 2, 1814 





